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PREFACE 


WHEN The Metropolitan Museum of Art deter- 
mined to hold a symposium in conjunction with the 
exhibition Age of Spintuality, it was decided that the 
program should be structured in accordance with 
the exhibition’s aims and organization. The works of 
art were displayed so as to appeal not only to archae- 
ologists and art historians, but also to a public inter- 
ested in seeing the artistic aspects of the age, as well 
as the broader perspective of its political, economic, 
literary, theological, and cultural history. Concomi- 
tantly, the speakers were chosen from various fields 
and asked to select topics related to the major realms 
into which the exhibition was divided. 

In dealing with a period that had undergone di- 
verse and, at times, contradictory evaluations, it 
seemed proper to begin the symposium with an in- 
troductory historiographic lecture. This was en- 
trusted to Professor Arnaldo Momigliano, who 
surveyed the various historical theories about the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire, from Gibbon to 
the present day. The second, and likewise introduc- 
tory, lecture was consigned to Professor Peter Brown. 
Professor Brown, who has an extensive sympathy 
with and understanding of the fine arts, treated so- 
cial and economic problems in late antiquity. 

Two lectures were devoted to the imperial realm. 
Since within the period of our concern the emperor 
of Constantinople had achieved political supremacy, 
it was fitting to ask a Byzantinist to give the historical 
lecture. Professor Hans-Georg Beck traced Con- 
stantinople’s rise as a new center in the East from the 
political point of view, but with full awareness of her 
slowly emerging cultural, literary, and artistic activi- 
ties. The complementary art historical lecture was 
given by Professor Beat Brenk. Concentrating pri- 
marily on the earliest phase of Late Antique and 
Early Christian art, he focused with good reason on 
Rome, a city then still the artistic center of the 
Empire. 


Professor Ihor Sevcenko, the first of two lecturers 
discussing the classical heritage, investigated and 
evaluated the continuation of classical learning and 
literature in the Christian world. A classical, as well 
as a Byzantine philologist and historian, Professor 
Sevcenko is also acquainted with art historical prob- 
lems. For the second lecturer on the classical heri- 
tage, the choice among classical archaeologists was 
narrowed to those relatively few who were not only 
familiar with the problems of the continuity of clas- 
sical art, but who took a positive approach to Late 
Antique art, rejecting the traditional view of it as a 
debasement of classical norms. Professor George 
M.A. Hanfmann, in his diversified writings dealing 
with all periods from the prehistoric period on, has 
continually shown a thorough understanding of, and 
sympathy for, the art of the Late Antique era. 

The last three lectures centered on the rise of 
Christianity. It seemed quite natural that the first 
speaker be a theologian with an interest in the arts. 
Thus, the Reverend Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., who 
dealt with various aspects of the development of Early 
Christian thought, also discussed Christianity's rather 
delayed adoption of the visual arts. Christian art be- 
gan on a modest scale in the third century, but only 
after the Tolerance Edict of 313 did it burst into full 
bloom. Architecture immediately became the domi- 
nant art, and the great basilicas of Rome its most 


.. forceful expression. This necessitated a special lec- 


ture on Christian architecture, for which the obvious 
candidate was Professor Richard Krautheimer, who 
is particularly qualified to discuss the problem of 
tradition and innovation in early church buildings. 
The representational arts, however, then caught up 
with architecture and began to flourish in every pos- 
sible medium. Professor Ernst Kitzinger reviewed 
the debt of Early Christian art to the imperial and 
classical traditions, along with its development of an 
independent repertory and style that would become 
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the foundation of medieval art. Professor Kitzinger 
brings to this task broad experience in every one 
of the periods involved—the classical, the Early 
Christian, the Byzantine, and the early medieval. 

It should be made clear that the intent of the sym- 
posium was not to give a general survey of the vari- 
ous historical fields from the third to the seventh 
century, but to allow to each speaker freedom to con- 
centrate on any aspect he preferred, and to center 
on those thoughts that might stimulate further 
research. 

It remains to me to express my personal thanks to 
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every one of the speakers, who graciously agreed to 
take part in this symposium and cooperated in the 
preparation of the manuscripts for publication. I 
also wish to extend my sincere thanks to Thomas P. 
F. Hoving, former Director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, who fully supported the symposium and left 
me a free hand in the layout of the program and the 
selection of the speakers. I am very grateful also to 
Philippe de Montebello, present Director of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, for his help in seeing this volume 
to press. 
K. W. 


NOTE: 
References to objects in the catalogue Age of Spir- 
ituality: Late Antique and Early Christian Art, Third to 
Seventh Century appear in the texts of the present 
papers as [Cat. no. 000], and in the footnotes as 
Cat. no. 000. 
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Introduction 


THE EXHIBITION Age of Spintuality: Late Antique 
and Early Chnstian Art, Third to Seventh Century dealt 
with a transitional period during which classical art 
came to an end and Christian art grew from infancy 
to full bloom. It was one of the main purposes of the 
exhibition to demonstrate that this change was not 
abrupt, but that the art of both cultures, the pagan 
and the Christian, ran parallel throughout these 
centuries and, indeed, penetrated each other so 
thoroughly that they must be viewed against a com- 
mon cultural background. The opinion of past gen- 
erations of Early Christian archaeologists and art 
historians, who held that Christianity invented a new 
spiritual art congenial to the transcendental outlook 
of the new religion,’ must therefore be modified. We 
now understand that this new spiritual element in 
art was not exclusively a Christian achievement, but 
was shared by movements within classical culture, es- 
pecially the mystery religions and gnostic sects. All 
of these movements, striving toward greater spiritu- 
ality, started out in their representational arts with 
the same formal vocabulary—that of the Greco-Ro- 
man past—and this vocabulary underwent the same 
changes in each movement. What is different among 
them is not style, but subject matter. It was only in 
the fourth century, when Christianity was firmly es- 
tablished, and in the fifth, when it had developed 
dogma and liturgy, that Christian art gained the lead 
in the depiction of an ever increasing spiritualization. 

The general change from the comparatively nat- 
uralistic style of the Hellenistic and Roman past to 
one that used more abstract means to achieve a 
higher degree of spirituality has been very differ- 
ently judged by art historians and critics over the 
centuries. It is no exaggeration to say that few pe- 
riods have undergone such contradictory evalua- 
tions. If we can understand the reasons for these 
varying evaluations, we will gain insight into the na- 
ture of the art of the period. 


The widely accepted division into classical, medie- 
val, and modern periods began in the Italian Ren- 
aissance. Lorenzo Ghiberti was the first to adapt it to 
art history in his Commentarii, written in Florence 
around 1450. According to Ghiberti, the classical pe- 
riod ended with the reign of Constantine the Great, 
when the Christians began to destroy classical mon- 
uments.” Then followed an artistic decline and 
standstill that lasted until the fourteenth century, 
when art was regenerated under Cimabue and 
Giotto. A hundred years after Ghiberti, in 1550, 
Giorgio Vasari elaborated on the same tripartite view 
of art history. As Vasari saw it, the maniera antica 
ended with one specific monument, the Arch of 
Constantine [Cat. no. 58].? This monument has re- 
mained pivotal to the theory of decline in the second 
period, a decline characterized by Vasari as the man- 
iera vecchia, the “old-fashioned manner.” To Vasari, it 
was not so much the Christians as the invading bar- 
barians from the North who were responsible for the 
breakdown of good classical art. Following the man- 
iera vecchia came the maniera moderna, the art of the 
Renaissance, which revived the maniem antica. 

Vasari's two criteria for good art were naturale, the 
mastery of nature, and rinascita, or rinascimento, the 
revival and copying of good classical models. Ob- 
viously, then, as long as these standards prevailed— 
and they lasted throughout the Renaissance and Ba- 
roque, well into the nineteenth century and even the 
twentieth* —the eyes of critics were closed to any art 
built on values other than closeness to nature. 

Yet, when in the course of the nineteenth century 
artists began to question the singular validity of clas- 
sical values and embarked on ever quickening 
changes in style (some of which were not only un- 
classical but even outspokenly anticlassical), histori- 
ans, under the impact of the contemporary arts, 
began to reevaluate the art of the past, in particular 
that of the period with which we are concerned. The 
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Viennese scholar Franz Wickhoff, for example, dis- 
covered an antecedent to Impressionism’s fleeting 
brush technique in the illusionistic miniatures of the 
Vienna Genesis, the key monument of Early Christian 
book illumination [Cat. no. 410]. When Art Nou- 
veau introduced a new decorative style with abstract- 
ing linear design, Alois Riegl, likewise a Viennese, 
recognized similar principles of abstraction in late 
classical art, described in his Industrial Arts of the Late 
Roman Period. Here for the first time the Arch of 
Constantine, the pivotal monument, received an af- 
firmative evaluation, especially its sculpture. Recog- 
nizing the style as a transformation within Roman 
art, Riegl evolved positive stylistic principles, such as 
symmetry, isolation of figures in a crystalline treat- 
ment, rhythm of light and shade, and illusion by op- 
tical rather than tactical means.’ Then the art of 
Expressionism taught us that distortion of the hu- 
man figure need not be an indication of artistic in- 
competence but could be applied intentionally. This 
realization added another dimension to our under- 
standing of the abstract principles that prevail in the 
reliefs of the Arch of Constantine. Wilhelm Worrin- 
ger, in his Abstraction and Empathy, considered this 
abstraction as a novum.® Departing from Riegl’s theory 
of transformation and development of Roman art, 
he pointed to the ancient Orient as a source of in- 
spiration, a source transmitted through Christi- 
anity, which was itself rooted in the oriental Semitic 
tradition. However, when modern art turned to total 
abstraction, art historians turned away from Medi- 
terranean art, which at no time completely aban- 
doned the organic human figure, and found historical 
antecedents for Christian abstraction in northern 
Furopean, especially Irish and Anglo-Saxon art. 
But even if we were to subscribe to Ghiberti's and 
Vasari's judgment that good classical style broke down 
in the time of Constantine, it is at best a half truth. 
From the third century, which produced the first 
Christian monuments, to the seventh, when Islam 
eclipsed classical art, there is no linear artistic devel- 
opment from a relatively naturalistic to an evermore 
abstract and spiritual style. Rather, there were re- 
peated relapses into a pure classical style, fostered by 
pagan revival movements under Julian the Apostate 
and the Roman senate in the late fourth century and 
also adopted by the Christians;? other revivals shared 
by both cultures occurred in the subsequent centu- 
ries. As late as the seventh century, the silver plates 
from Cyprus with stories from the life of David [ Cat. 
nos. 425-33] display classical forms so lively that, 
were the plates not surely dated by their stamps to 
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the reign of Heraclius, scholars would be inclined to 
(and once actually did) date them much earlier. The 
coexistence of a classical and an abstract art cannot 
be explained by social differences or by associating 
the first with the interests of the upper, humanisti- 
cally oriented, class, and the second with the folkloric 
tastes of a wider populace. Not only were abstract 
forms used in some of the most refined works of art, 
but the same artist at times applied classical realism 
and the abstract mode simultaneously in one work. 
This stylistic duality is seen clearly in the apse mosaic 
of the Transfiguration at Mount Sinai (p. 92, Fig. 
30), executed, as we believe, by Constantinopolitan 
artists in the time and under the sponsorship of the 
emperor Justinian, founder of the monastery.!? 
Christ's body is rendered flat, motionless, and de- 
materialized, and his face is geometrically designed. 
By contrast, in the flanking figures of the prophets 
Moses and Elijah, the emphasis is on corporeality 
and a firm stance, while their faces show a liveliness 
and expressiveness rooted in the tradition of classi- 
cal realism. In this way, an artist of the highest quality, 
working simultaneously in two different and even 
contradictory modes, distinguished between the di- 
vine and the human." 

Yet, speaking of Christian art in the same breath 
with Late Antique art, one should be aware that the 
very existence of Christian art is a phenomenon not 
to be taken for granted. It took Christianity, an off- 
spring of Judaism, about two centuries to overcome 
the Second Commandment, “Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven images” (Exod. 20:4). Only 
after Christianity had become hellenized did it make 
wider use of Greek art forms, exploiting them to the 
fullest to propagate the new religion in pictorial lan- 
guage. In the course of time, the picture was ele- 
vated to the highest status, equal in importance to 
the Word. As John of Damascus said, “The image is 
a memorial, just what words are to a listening ear. 
What a book is to the literate, that an image is to the 
illiterate. The image speaks to the sight as words to 
the ear; it brings us understanding."!? Clearly, then, 
this importance extends also to the didactic purpose 
of the icon. Hans-Georg Beck, however, has quali- 
fied John of Damascus’ remark, pointing out that we 
are dealing here with an essentially rhetorical topos.!? 

These few introductory remarks about the nature 
of art from the third to the seventh century should 
make it clear that, because of the lack of any linear 
development from comparatively naturalistic to 
comparatively abstract representations, and, it may 
be added, because of the subordination of individual 
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expression under clearly defined and traditional 
thematic programs, an exclusively stylistic approach 
would not do justice to the very essence of the art. 
Nor would a geographical approach be appropriate, 
one that would revive the age-old controversy of Ori- 
ent or Rome, i.e., of whether Rome or the eastern 
Mediterranean centers made the more fundamental 
contribution to the creation of Early Christian art.!* 
We know today that the answer must be Orient and 
Rome. But scholarship has still not succeeded in de- 
fining clearly the art of the great artistic centers, ex- 
cept for that of Rome. The beginnings of the art of 
Constantinople remain veiled in uncertainty, and the 
reasons for this are made clear in Hans-Georg Beck’s 
paper.!* The art of Alexandria, with its famous cat- 
echetical school, and that of Antioch, with its equally 
famous theological school of biblical exegesis, are 
still enigmas—less for late classical than for Christian 
art.'® Lacking clear stylistic definition for each geo- 
graphical area, we therefore structured the exhibi- 
tion and the symposium according to ideological 
realms, a structure that best reflects the use to which 
art had been put by political forces and by the com- 
peting religions. 

We placed the imperial realm at the beginning be- 
cause in the contest between paganism and Christi- 
anity the autocratic rule of the emperor remained 
the Empire’s most stable institution. The emperors 
used the arts skillfully for the propagation of their 
prerogatives, prerogatives in no way impaired by the 
emperor' transformation from a divus to Christ's 
vicar. This applied not only to his portraiture and 
that of the empress, but also to a wide range of activ- 
ities revolving around the emperor. He was depicted 
participating in ceremonial processions, distributing 
gifts, victorious in battle, celebrating triumphs, dem- 
onstrating his prowess in the hunt, or honoring the 
opening of the circus games with his presence.!? 

The theme of the classical realm centers on the 
continuity of mythological art. In the Christian era, 
certain Olympian gods remained more popular than 
others: Dionysos, Apollo, and Aphrodite survived; 
and, among the heroes, Heracles and Achilles espe- 
cially were readily accepted as models of virtue and 
strength. The mystery cults of Orpheus, Isis, Mith- 
ras, and Cybele competed with Christianity, using 
pictorial language to good effect for the propagation 
of their beliefs. Although some Christians harbored 
a smoldering hostility toward these classical cultures, 
classical art was never entirely obliterated. But its 
base shrank as it became gradually restricted to the 
humanistic concern of the educated court officials 
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and high clergy. Texts, often illustrated, became the 
chief vehicle of transmission, paving the way for the 
survival of so much of the classical heritage to the 
present day.!? However, in fields where no ideology 
was involved, such as the sciences, the Christians re- 
mained entirely dependent on the pagan tradition 
and perpetuated it without reservation. Botanical 
and zoological treatises, medical handbooks, survey- 
ing manuals, and engineering texts, often extrava- 
gantly illustrated, were still needed [Cat. nos. 178- 
92]. 

There is also a secular realm, a neutral region that 
includes, on the one hand, representations of daily 
life,2° where a man's professional activity is more im- 
portant than his religious affiliation, and, on the 
other, utensils and ornaments of all kinds, most con- 
spicuously revealing social standing.?! 

The inclusion of a Jewish realm in the exhibition 
is justified by one monument in particular that is 
among the most important archaeological discover- 
ies of our century: the third-century synagogue of 
Dura Europos on the Euphrates [Cat. no. 341], whose 
walls are covered with extensive stories from various 
books of the Old Testament.?? These frescoes are of 
dual importance. They prove that the Jews, when 
strongly hellenized, had a very extensive represen- 
tational art. The frescoes also provide evidence that 
Christians, when they started to tell the Old Testa- 
ment stories in pictures, were capable of utilizing an 
existing tradition.?? 

In the Christian realm, it was our intention to 
demonstrate that art developed in different concep- 
tual stages. At the very beginning, Christian repre- 
sentational art assumed two modes; the first rendered 
biblical stories in abbreviated form, restricting such 
scenes as Moses Striking the Rock [Cat. nos. 38 1-82] 
or Christ Raising Lazarus [Cat. nos. 403-404] to 
their most essential figures, thus concentrating on 
ideas such as the salvation of the soul;?* the second 
depicted narrative stories in full detail and in nu- 
merous consecutive scenes.?* This second mode, al- 
ready fully developed in the Dura synagogue?’ and 
adopted also in some contemporary frescoes of 
the Christian baptistery of Dura [Cat. no. 360], is 
most appropriate to the illustrated book, presum- 
ably the medium in which this mode was invented 
and in which it reached its greatest extension and 
perfection. 

Sporadically in the fourth, but very emphatically 
in the fifth and sixth centuries, the Greco-Roman 
tradition of the cult image made a comeback in the 
Christian world, not in the classical form of a statue 
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of a god or goddess, but as an icon, a cult image, 
either painted or in flat relief, whose very existence 
had to be defended by the Christians against accu- 
sations of reintroducing idolatry. John of Damascus, 
writing during the iconoclastic controversy, when the 
issue was hotly debated, based the defense largely 
on the doctrine of the Incarnation: “You see that 
the divine beauty is not set forth in form or shape 
and on this account it cannot be conveyed by an 
image: it is the human form which is transferred 
to canvas [i.e., panels = mivaxnec] by the artist's 
brush. If therefore the Son of God became man, 
taking the form of a servant, and appearing in 
man’s nature, a perfect man, why should his image 
not be made?”?® Images of Christ, the Virgin, and 
the saints, and subsequently of the great feasts of the 
ecclesiastical year, were cast into what one might call 
a canonical form, permeated by a hieratic quality.?? 
The formulations of subject matter as developed in 
the icon became so predominant, and penetrated 
other media to such an extent, that one can justifia- 
bly speak of an iconic concept that left its imprint on 
the whole of Farly Christian art. 

After the Church had achieved temporal power, a 
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After Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 


I 


SINCE HYPOTHETICAL HISTORY has once again be- 
come respectable, under the name of counterfactual 
history, we may allow ourselves a little innocent game 
that would have been strictly prohibited in the less 
enlightened days of my youth. We may ask ourselves 
what the consequences would have been if Edward 
Gibbon, instead of publishing his History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, in three installments— 
the first in 1776, the second in 1781, and the third 
in 1788—had for any reason chosen to publish the 
complete work in one piece in 1788. According to 
the best rules of hypothetical history, we must natu- 
rally assume that the text would have been exactly 
the same as it is in the three-installment form. The 
only variable we want to consider is the absence of 
partial publication in 1776 and 1781, that is, the 
publication of the entire text for the first time in 
1788. We can posit one certain consequence from 
our hypothesis—and two probable ones. The one 
certain consequence is that we would not be here, in 
this month of November 1977, to celebrate (al- 
though a year late) the bicentenary appearance of 
the first sixteen chapters of the Decline and Fall. The 
second consequence, which I venture to consider 
only probable, is that students of the Decline and Fall 
would be more inclined to connect it with the French 
Revolution of 1789 than with the American Revolu- 
tion of 1776. Whether they would be right (or more 
right), I leave you to decide. I have myself connected 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire with the de- 
cline and fall of the first English empire. The con- 
nection certainly occurred to Gibbon himself, at least 
in a letter, and was current among his friends and 
enemies, as shown by the famous lines attributed to 
Charles James Fox: “King George in a fright lest 


Gibbon should write—the story of Britain’s dis- 
grace.” Gibbon, however, is not a historian whom 
one can simplistically connect with contemporary 
events. 

The most intriguing probable consequence of a 
delayed publication of the first volume is that the two 
chapters connecting the rise of Christianity with the 
decline of the Roman Empire would have been much 
less noticed and commented upon. Discussion would 
have started in 1789, when clergymen and priests in 
western Europe had something else to think about. 
Moreover, these chapters are somehow anomalous 
in the economy of the whole work. Read in 1776, 
when they seemed to summarize all that Gibbon had 
to say about the causes of the decline of Rome, they 
inevitably gave the impression that Gibbon wanted to 
expand the thesis already advanced by Voltaire and 
later repeated by Condorcet: that Christianity had 
destroyed the most civilized political organism that 
had ever existed. But with the whole work before 
our eyes, it is obvious that Gibbon neither considered 
Christianity the sole cause of the fall of Rome, nor 
the fall of Rome the sole theme of history. To be 
more explicit, with the entire text of the Decline and 
Fall before us, we can say that Gibbon was proposing 
a new and reassuring image of modern civilization. 
The disappearance of the Western Roman Empire, 
the tenacious sterility of the Eastern Empire, the 
movements of the nomads, the rise of Islam, the ur- 
ban revolution of the Italian comun leading to the 
renaissance of letters, all were for Gibbon the neces- 
sary steps toward the formation of that modern civi- 
lization which no barbarian could destroy, because 
in order to destroy it the barbarian himself would 
first have to become civilized. 


Gibbon cannot, of course, be understood without 
taking into account his concern for the disappear- 
ance of classical pagan culture; the disappearance of 
that culture’s society and of its values in politics, lit- 
erature, and art—all of which constitute the essence 
of European humanism. But it would be wrong to 
dwell exclusively on the classical component in his 
view of history. Professor J. G. A. Pocock has re- 
cently shown that Gibbon used contemporary socio- 
logical ideas derived from his friends Adam Smith 
and David Hume in order to explain the manners of 
pastoral peoples and to distinguish between reli- 
gious enthusiasm (which had merits) and fanaticism 
(which apparently had none).! Independently of Po- 
cock, I have myself tried to show that Gibbon’s origi- 
nal classicism broke down, inter alia, under the impact 
of the new orientalistic research of the late eigh- 
teenth century.” Two leading figures in Orientalism 
made a great impression on him: Carsten Niebuhr, 
the explorer of Arabia, and Sir William Jones, Gib- 
bon’s personal friend, a student of Persian literature, 
and discoverer, for all practical purposes, of Sanskrit 
literature and law.? Furthermore, there were earlier 
books, such as De Guignes' Histoire des Huns, to guide 
Gibbon through unfamiliar lands, societies, and lan- 
guages. Gibbon was barred from knowledge of Her- 
der through lack of German; and if he ever heard of 
Vico, he must have remained uninterested in this 
kind of speculative history. But there existed enough 
serious books either written in, or translated into, 
French or English to give Gibbon the opportunity to 
reconsider in earnest what the Hunnish attacks and 
the Arab conquests, respectively, had contributed to 
the dissolution of the Western Roman Empire and 
to the political and cultural conditions of medieval 
Byzantium. In Gibbon's opinion, Islam also pro- 
voked the Crusades, the second manifestation of the 
suicidal fanaticism of Western Christianity. By look- 
ing beyond the borders of the ancient classical world, 
Gibbon reasserted the validity of Voltaire's dictum 
(Essai sur les moeurs . . . , Introduction) that the West- 
ern compilers of universal history, in deference to 
Jewish prejudices, had forgotten three-quarters of 
the human race. Gibbon reasserted it, however, in 
such a way as to lead to the conclusion that the mis- 
takes and wars of both the Christians and their non- 
Christian opponents had provided the more enlight- 
ened men of western Europe with the chance to 
build a better and more lasting civilization than that 
of the Roman Empire. 
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The fact is that the role Gibbon attributed to 
Christianity in the fall of the Roman Empire evoked 
noisy disagreement and less explicit, but equally 
heated, consent immediately after the publication of 
the first volume in 1776. After 1788, when it became 
possible to read the complete work, the earlier po- 
lemics petered out. No doubt the intellectual atmo- 
sphere was different, and attention was directed 
elsewhere. As the years passed, the Decline and Fall 
became a recognized masterpiece in which even the 
Romantic supporters of the Christian Middle Ages 
found little to blame. I am not aware that the chap- 
ters on the Crusades produced anything like the 
scandal caused by the final chapters of Volume I on 
Farly Christianity. For the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century, the steady rise of Gibbon's authority 
as a historian went together with a substantial indif- 
ference to the problem of why the Roman Empire 
fell.* True enough, Burckhardt’s Die Zeit Constantins 
des Grossen, which appeared in 1852, was inspired by 
Gibbon and shared his antipathy toward Constan- 
tine and his depreciation of Christianity? But 
Burckhardt’s work was not typical of his time. Nine- 
teenth-century historians were far more interested 
in discovering whether anything new and good had 
come out of the fall of the Western Roman Empire 
than in meditating on the fall itself. T'he leading his- 
torians were Germans, and the Germans had good 
reason to be pleased with themselves, whether they 
thought of the Battle of Adrianople or of Waterloo, 
of Alaric or of Moltke, of Wulfila or of Goethe. To 
the Protestants in particular, the anti-Christian mood 
of Gibbon was unattractive because it did not spare 
the first centuries of Christianity. But it is character- 
istic that differences of belief did not prevent gen- 
eral admiration for Gibbon's achievements. In an 
age when narrative historiography was everywhere 
appreciated and competently practiced—it is enough 
to remember how well even German historians used 
to write—Gibbon was valued as the supreme model 
of the narrative historian. Leaving Burckhardt aside, 
Gibbon's anti-Christian bias seems to have attracted 
little attention. Thus, it is not surprising to find that 
the first great Jewish classical scholar of the nine- 
teenth century, Jacob Bernays, was also the first to 
plan a book on Gibbon as a historian free from 
Christian preconceptions. Bernays, by definition a 
lonely man, became more so in the 1880s when, dis- 
liking Bismarck, he turned to England for friend- 
ship and hope. 
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To the best of my knowledge, therefore, there is a 
gap of a good hundred years between the appear- 
ance of Gibbon's Decline and Fall and the emergence 
of the great discussion on the causes of the fall of 
Rome, or of the end of ancient civilization— themes 
that became central to historical research in the 1880s 
and 1890s and continued to be debated well into the 
twentieth century. But if the problem of the decline 
of civilization was not treated by historians in the 
century following the publication of Gibbon's work, 
it was treated by certain great scientists. In 1862, Ju- 
lius Liebig produced an enlarged edition of his pi- 
oneering work of 1840 on the application of chemistry 
to agriculture and physiology (Dze Chemie in ihrer An- 
wendung auf Agncultur und Physiologie). The introduc- 
tion to the 1862 edition connects the decline of 
nations to the exhaustion of their soil and, more spe- 
cifically, of the mineral constituents of the soil, such 
as potash, soda, and sulphur. Liebig applied this 
theory to the Roman Empire. Then Emil Du Bois- 
Reymond, one of the fathers of modern German 
physiology, proclaimed in an academic speech of 
1877 (with reference to Liebig and due mention of 
Gibbon) that the Romans declined because they did 
not devote sufficient study to the natural sciences; 
hence, to save civilization, the need for a Real-Gym- 
nasium in modern Germany, with less Latin and 
more science.’ 

Whereas Gibbon had been heir to the optimism of 
the French Enlightenment and had placed the fall 
of Rome within a perspective of progress, the new 
discussion that started about 1883-84 did so in a 
typical fin-de-siecle atmosphere. The issue of deca- 
dence in general was thus rooted in the social crisis 
of contemporary Europe. It fell to Verlaine to pro- 
vide the motto (“Je suis l'Empire a la fin de la déca- 
dence") and to Huysmans to produce the prototype 
of the decadent.® But each European nation came to 
have its own Byzantines, and I understand that even 
America was not spared them. The periodical Le Dé- 
cadent, edited by Anatole Baju, appeared in April 
1886. Mental sanity and political sanity were closely 
associated in the 1880s, a period that witnessed the 
beginning of psychoanalysis. Questions of degener- 
ation were a lifelong concern for Cesare Lombroso, 
the Italian Jew who pioneered the scientific study of 
crime and combined a sympathy for socialism with a 
horror of revolutionaries. Lombroso' Delitto politico 
e le Rivoluzioni of 1890 (in collaboration with R. Las- 
chi) developed a theory already outlined in a very 


famous pamphlet of 1883, Due tribuni studiati da un 
alienista. 'This theory, which Lombroso called "nuova 
teoria psichiatro-zoologica delle rivoluzioni," was in- 
tended to show that deep historical changes are 
brought about by madmen, who, being madmen, ex- 
press what normal people would repress. 

It was no accident that Lombroso's son-in-law, 
Guglielmo Ferrero, wrote a work that, had it been 
completed, would have extended Lombrosos theo- 
ries to embrace both the greatness and the deca- 
dence of Rome.? Ferrero began to publish his 
Grandezza e Decadenza di Roma in 1902, to the delight 
of Theodore Roosevelt. But for several years before 
this date, the generic discussion of decadence had 
already been accompanied by a more specific, de- 
tailed, and technical analysis of the decline of Rome. 
My bibliographical list of these researches begins 
with a paper by Ludo Moritz Hartmann, the Aus- 
trian Jewish Social-Democrat: “Ueber die Ursachen 
des Unterganges des rómischen Reiches," published 
in Archiv für soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik, II, 
1889—the same year in which J. B. Bury produced 
his earliest remarks on the fall of Rome.'?^ Hart- 
mann also published a popular book on the subject 
in 1903. Whatever the form, the ghost of the present 
was always behind these theories about the past. Even 
Thomas Hodgkin, historian of Italy and its invaders, 
felt compelled to publish in the Contemporary Review, 
LXXIII, 1898, pp. 51—70, an essay with the telling 
title “The Fall of the Roman Empire and its Lessons 
for Us.” 

I would like to treat in greater detail three papers 
that quickly succeeded each other and are clearly in- 
terrelated, because the pleasure they gave me when 
I first read them has never been exhausted. The ear- 
liest 1s Otto Seeck’s “Die Ausrottung der Besten” 
(“The Elimination of the Best”). It produced a sen- 
sation when it appeared in the first volume of his 
monumental Geschichte des Untergangs der antıken Welt 
in 1895 (the year, incidentally, in which Brooks 
Adams published his Law of Civilization and Decay), 
although Seeck had already given the outlines of his 
theory in the Deutsche Rundschau of 1892. Seeck 
maintained that an inverted Darwinism could ex- 
plain the decline of the ancient world, since the po- 
litical developments of antiquity had implied a 
continuous elimination of the best elements of soci- 
ety. Social struggles, external wars, and, later, reli- 
gious persecutions ended regularly with the murder 
of the most able and morally serious opponents. Be- 
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cause the elimination of rivals was in the nature of 
ancient political struggles, it was almost a tautology 
to conclude that only opportunists saved their skins 
in defeat. Seeck, contrary to widespread belief, was 
not a vulgar racist. He was, in fact, one of the very 
few German historians to recognize the high level of 
spiritual creativity among Jews throughout the cen- 
turies. 

In 1900, Julius Beloch undertook to refute Seeck 
in the Historische Zeitschnft, LXXXIV, pp. 1-38. Be- 
loch, however, was not as distant from Seeck as he 
thought. Beloch, too, in his own way emphasized the 
elimination of the best, but he put the responsibility 
for this elimination squarely on the shoulders of the 
Romans. By destroying Greek liberty, the Romans 
destroyed the roots of ancient civilization. The Ro- 
man soldier who murdered Archimedes in Syracuse 
at the end of the third century B.c. was the symbol of 
Rome murdering Greece. In the eyes of Beloch, a 
German professor transplanted to Rome, Renais- 
sance Florence was the heir of Athens. Both Seeck 
and Beloch, although purporting to explain the end 
of ancient civilization—that is, the end of the Roman 
Empire—discovered the causes in a process that 
started many centuries before and had its center in 
Greece rather than in Rome. Through a kind of tel- 
eological projection, later shared by Arnold Toyn- 
bee, Rome was made to fall in consequence of the 
decline of Greece—a decline for which Seeck did 
not even hold Rome directly responsible. 

In 1896, between Seeck’s and Beloch’s papers, Max 
Weber uttered a very different verdict, one that rig- 
orously limited responsibility for the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire to Rome. Weber’s original essay, 
published in the periodical Wahrheit, found little im- 
mediate echo. But a new version, “Agrarverhaltnisse 
im Altertum,” appearing in the Handbuch der Staats- 
wissenschaften in 1897 and then again in 1909, be- 
came famous. In America, W. L. Westermann 
underlined its importance as early as 1915 in “The 
Economic Basis of the Decline of Ancient Civilisa- 
tion,” Amencan Histoncal Review, XX, pp. 723-43. 
Later, Weber’s thesis was put into general circulation 
by Rostovtzeff, who wrote about it in several places. 
Weber, in his turn, owed something to Marx and En- 
gels, more specifically to Engels. In Der Ursprung der 
Familie, des Privateigentums und des Staates, Engels had 
suggested that the decline of the cities and the re- 
placement of slaves by serfs in agriculture were the 
signs of the end of the ancient world. Nevertheless, 
what was known of Marx’s writing on antiquity at the 
beginning of this century and what Engels devel- 
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oped out of it was cursory and insufficiently docu- 
mented. It must not be confused with the later 
developments in Marxist historiography, which made 
the transition from antiquity to the Middle Ages a 
controversial and sensitive field.!? In Weber’s view, 
ancient Rome, like modern Prussia, had fallen into 
the hands of a landowning aristocracy hostile to 
progress and reform. The more the big Roman es- 
tates became self-sufficient, the less the cities were 
capable of paying for their own maintenance. When 
Rome was compelled to stop its expansion, the nor- 
mal source of slave supply—conquest—disappeared. 
Slaves had to be replaced by coloni, who reproduced 
themselves within the structure of ordinary family 
life and who, consequently, consumed a greater por- 
tion of what they produced. This increased the power 
of the landlords and reduced the wealth of the cities 
by cutting down their supply of food from the coun- 
try. City life, which is literally civilization, thus de- 
clined with the decline of slavery and the rise of the 
ancient Junkers. This explanation did not quite sat- 
isfy Rostovtzeff, but when he provided his own in Le 
Musée Belge, XX VII, 1923, p. 233, and then again in 
his great book of 1926, he accepted Weber's major 
premise that there had been a conflict between city 
and country in late antiquity. Indeed, in the light of 
his Russian experience, Rostovtzeff saw a red army 
of Roman peasants terrorizing the cities, which had 
lost control of the situation. Rostovtzeff never ques- 
tioned the assumption implicit in Weber's major 
premise, that slaves cannot reproduce themselves and 
must be replaced by coloni when external supplies 
run out. As far as I know, this assumption remained 
unchallenged (in the case of Roman, not, of course, 
of American slavery) until Moses Finley exploded it 
in 1958 (JRS 48, pp. 156-64). 

A chronicle of theories about the decline and fall 
could easily continue on this familiar path for a con- 
siderable time. It would show American scholars, 
with the characteristic exception of W. L. Wester- 
mann, introducing topics nearer their home ground: 
race mixture (T. Frank), changes in climate (Ells- 
worth Huntington), and body exhaustion—the latter 
first proposed by the Russian-American Vladimir G. 
Simkhovitch in the Political Science Quarterly, XXI, 
1916, pp. 201-43. Soon Spengler appeared in Ger- 
many to retroject the despair of the conquered na- 
tions of the First World War onto the end of other 
civilizations. Spengler, we remember, moved the great 
historian Eduard Meyer to a reply that was not total 
disagreement, and ultimately inspired Arnold Toyn- 
bee to outline a competitive "Morphologie der Welt- 
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geschichte.” Toynbee, far more subtle in construction 
(we have gained from him the distinction between 
inner and external proletariat), faced a question that 
did not trouble Spengler: how to reconcile a cyclical 
theory of the rise and fall of civilizations with a reli- 
gious faith, whether Christian or Hindu.!? 

But I do not intend to go on giving a catalogue of 
theories on the decline of Rome. I suspect that we 
have, for different reasons, again lost interest in the 
problem of why Rome fell—at least in its traditional 
formulations. At the root of my suspicion is the im- 
pression, which I believe to be widely shared, that 
our problems are incommensurable in quality and 
quantity with those of Rome in decline. Yet, I would 
not like to rely on impressions. There are at least 
three different considerations that make it advisable 
to reexamine the legitimacy of the question “Why 
did Rome fall?” The first consideration I shall touch 
on only briefly, because other people are more com- 
petent than I to deal with it. It concerns the very 
nature of the change that, with characteristic ambi- 
guity, used to be called either “the fall of Rome” or 
“the fall of ancient civilization,” as if the identity of 
the two terms “Rome” and “ancient civilization” could 
be taken for granted. The second consideration is 
suggested by the thesis set out in the first part of this 
paper, namely, that what moved Gibbon to look for 
the cause of the decline and fall of Rome is very dif- 


ferent from what, a century later, started a new hunt - 


for the hidden cause of this decline. Finally, and 
rather obviously, there are methodological difficul- 
ties in the use of the category of causality in historical 
research, difficulties that even the least theoretically 
minded historian has to take into account. 


III 


I am not, of course, underrating the weight of ar- 
ticulate and well-informed research that still instinc- 
tively equates the disruption of the Roman Empire 
with the end of a better civilization. It is a telling sign 
of our enduring classicism that our books continue 
to devote much more space to explaining why the 
Romans became weaker than why the Germans be- 
came stronger. Nobody would dream of explaining 
the decline and fall of the Incas without explaining 
what happened in Spain, but this is what classically 
minded historians still do for Rome. They study the 
Romans and believe they have understood the Ger- 
mans as well. However, few people today would take 
for granted what my teacher Gaetano De Sanctis 
and his teacher, Julius Beloch—the one a Catholic, 
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the other a materialist—both took for granted: that 
the Parthenon was more beautiful than Hagia So- 
phia and that Plato or even Cicero wrote better than 
St. Augustine. Most of us enjoy Ammianus Marcel- 
linus and the Venerable Bede more than Xenophon 
or Livy. Interestingly enough, Bernard Berenson 
may well remain the last great art critic to take up 
the defense of classicism against what he called “de- 
cdine of form" in his 1952 book on the Arch of 
Constantine. 

Politically, we are less and less certain that there is 
happiness in big bureaucratic states like the Roman 
Empire. My delight as an Italian is to cover the few 
miles that separate Verona from Padua, or Pisa from 
Lucca, or Faenza from Forli, and to discover a dif- 
ferent historical tradition, a different religious and 
political mood, and, consequently, a different way of 
insuring the continuity of social life among the often 
ferocious contrasts of internal factions. To say the 
least, our ideological sympathies are divided. Theo- 
doric, the first German king of Italy, killed Boethius, 
the last of the Romans. Even worse, Theodoric was 
an Arian heretic and apparently an analphabet. But 
Cassiodorus, his Latin Catholic minister, defined re- 
ligious tolerance in such a way that French Protes- 
tants chose some of his obiter dicta as their mottoes 
during the Wars of Religion: "Religionem imperare 
non possumus, quia nemo cogitur ut credat invitus" 
(Variae 2. 37); "Cum divinitas patiatur multas esse re- 
ligiones nos non audemus unam imponere" (Variae 
10. 26). Several years ago, I enjoyed discovering that 
Casaubon himself had chosen these mottoes to adorn 
the frontispiece of his copy of Cassiodorus's Variae, 
preserved in the British Museum Library.'* Com- 
pare Cassiodorus and his master Theodoric with Jus- 
tianian, the man who destroyed the Gothic rule of 
Italy only to open the way for the Lombards. I have 
at last had the leisure to go through all that remains 
of Justinian's theological writings, which still consti- 
tute a sizable quarto. Although prepared by samples 
for the worst, I was nevertheless surprised by the ex- 
travagance of his claim to dictate orthodoxy and 
present himself as the "defensor fidei." One can sym- 
pathize with the Roman Pope Agapetus, to whom 
Justinian nominally offered collaboration in defense 
of the true faith, but effectively indicated his own 
will. Pope Agapetus timidly protested: "It is my busi- 
ness not your business, to preach orthodoxy." ("Non 
quia laicis auctoritatem praedicationis admittimus 
sed quia studium fidei vestrae patrum nostrorum 
regulis congruens confirmamus atque roboramus."!*) 

Justinian’s ear for Latin was probably not up to 
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appreciating the irony of the Pope's hint. If Justin- 
ian’s ambition to reconstruct the Roman Empire had 
been fulfilled—and it came very near to realization— 
it would have introduced into Western Christianity 
imperial supervision of religious thought, from which 
the Germans saved us. The spectacle of Justinian 
heaping insults upon Origen, a long dead martyr of 
the Christian faith and one of the most genuine 
metaphysical thinkers of any time, remains exem- 
plary, with the additional touch that Justinian or his 
advisers often took for pure Origen what was actually 
the interpretation of Origen by Euagrius Ponticus. I 
prefer not to choose between the German king 
who killed Boethius and the Roman emperor who 
damned Origen’s works on the assumption that Or- 
igen’s body (or whatever represented Origen’s body) 
was safely damned in hell. Therefore, I am not sure 
that the fall of Rome implied decline. 

What is more, I am also not sure that the fall of 
Rome implied decline for all the educated Christians 
who witnessed it. Ambivalence of attitude toward the 
Roman Empire is an essential feature of Christian 
thought both before and after Constantine. Early 
Christian thought was particularly sensitive to Rome's 
oppression of individual nations. The eighth Sibyl- 
line book and the commentary on Daniel by Hippol- 
ytus of Rome contained emphatic remarks on this 
point. Later, St. Augustine was ready to admit that 
from the Christian point of view there was no differ- 
ence between an immense empire and small national 
states. Augustine, in fact, seems to imply that small 
states were less likely to be founded on latrocinia. 
Orosius made the even more momentous admission 
that perhaps a providential hand had guided the in- 
vaders into the Empire so that they could be brought 
into contact with Christianity. The birth of Christian 
literature in Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, and other 
languages, showed that the need for self-expression 
in their native tongues was very real among 
Christians.!$ Christianity had derived from Judaism 
a strong emotional respect for local and national 
roots. 

After Constantine’s conversion, the temptation to 
see the Roman Empire as the instrument provided 
by God for the salvation of mankind was no doubt 
irresistible. Eusebius and his followers developed this 
argument, and Christian emperors soon began to 
perform miracles and to discover holy relics. A 
Christian bishop had no difficulty in recognizing at 
the right moment that “vere Dominus propitius est 
imperio Romano,” to quote St. Ambrose (Epistles 61. 
6). But the system of Christian values and beliefs re- 
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mained impervious: it did not merge with the system 
of imperial values. When pagans pointed to the dis- 
asters that had followed the Christianization of the 
Empire, the Christians reacted with indignation. 
However, not even indignation against such accusa- 
tions could induce Augustine and Orosius to identify 
the ethics of Christianity with those of the Empire. 
The paradox of the situation was that even after hav- 
ing conquered the Roman Empire the Christians re- 
mained what they had been from the beginning— 
critics of imperial ideology. 

Rather than taking commonly known texts, let us 
consider a work that only recently came to light. It 
amplifies the Augustinian defense of Christianity 
against the pagans who accused Christians of ruin- 
ing the Roman Empire. For various reasons, this text 
has not yet been properly appreciated, although un- 
der the title Anonymus contm Philosophos it occupies 
about four hundred pages in a volume of the Latin 
series Corpus Christianorum, which appeared in 1975. 
The text was discovered and published in Spain from 
a manuscript preserved in Valencia by A. E. An- 
spach in the unpropitious year 1942. He attributed 
the text to the period between 525 and 550. A few 
years later, in 1949, B. Blumenkranz noticed that the 
text was also preserved in the Bodleian Library in a 
Rawlinson codex, together with another treatise, ob- 
viously by the same author, against the Jews. Blu- 
menkranz gave reasons for believing that the author 
belonged to the twelfth century—which immediately 
distracted the attention of students of the ancient 
world.'? In fact, Blumenkranz’s arguments, notwith- 
standing his immense competence in this subject, 
were never cogent, and I am satisfied that Diethard 
Aschoff, the new editor of the treatise Contra Philo- 
sophos in the Corpus Christianorum, is likely to be right 
in returning to the sixth-century date.!5 Both trea- 
tises—the anti-pagan and the anti-Jewish—are flori- 
legia from St. Augustine of a type that was common 
in late antiquity and perhaps most common pre- 
cisely in the early sixth century. The Contm Philoso- 
phos transforms some of the main arguments of De 
Civitate Dei into a dialogue, with additions from other 
Augustinian (or pseudo-Augustinian) works, most 
notably the Enchiridion and the De Consensu Evangelıs- 
tarum. 'The principal pagan opponents of St. Augus- 
tine, from Scipio Nasica, Varro, and Cicero, to 
Apuleius, Porphyry, and Iamblichus, are made to 
argue personally with St. Augustine and, needless to 
say, are knocked down one after another. The con- 
frontation, which starts with the specific question 
whether Christianity damaged the political structure 
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of the Empire, involves all pagan thought, but turns 
mainly on the value of Neoplatonism. The whole 
work is a lively and well-organized restatement of St. 
Augustine’s philosophy, made at a time when both 
the decline of Rome and the value of Platonism were 
living issues. In the early sixth century, many pagans, 
Zosimus among them, asked questions about the re- 
sponsibility of the Christians for the decline of Rome; 
and many Christians, such as Boethius, were suffi- 
ciently attracted by Neoplatonism to succumb to it. 
Thus, in the flonlegium, St. Augustine is made to 
reassert that the Christians have done nothing to 
weaken the Empire. At the same time, St. Augustine 
is shown once again unable to accept imperial values, 
as he restates the Christian’s primary concern for the 
salvation of the individual soul. 


IV 


It was from Christian polemics against pagan intel- 
lectuals, no less than from pagan intellectuals them- 
selves, that Gibbon learned the relevance of Christian 
ethics to any inquiry about the fall of Rome. His 
point of view, therefore, has an immediate relation 
to the self-awareness of late Roman intellectuals—a 
relation missing in the studies of Hartmann, Seeck, 
and later scholars who searched for the causes of the 
fall of Rome. Clearly, it would not be difficult to col- 
lect complaints in ancient texts about taxation, the 
barrenness of the land, the infertility of mankind, 
and, above all, despotism. But these complaints were 
nothing new in the late Roman Empire. None was a 
central issue in the fourth and fifth centuries, as the 
victory of Christianity certainly was, both for the rul- 
ing class that brought it about and for the intellec- 
tuals who witnessed and recognized the slow sinking 
of the Empire. Gibbon’s strength is that he relies on 
the self-awareness of the late Romans, or at least of 
some influential groups of them. He is one of those 
rare historians—like Thucydides or Guicciardini or 
Tocqueville—who put their finger on something both 
characteristic and vital for the actors themselves. 
Much history, of course, happens beyond the bor- 
ders of self-awareness, but this does not make it less 
important to define the explicit problems of an age. 

It is also evident that Gibbon did not succeed in 
placing his chapters on Christianity at the right point 
for the right purpose. They come too early in his 
narration, they do not keep to the main theme of the 
relation between Christianity and Empire, and they 
do not show with sufficient coherence the process of 
formation of the new Christian organization within 
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the imperial structure. In a memorable page of 
chapter 20 (the chapter on the conversion of Con- 
stantine), Gibbon observed: “When Constantine em- 
braced the faith of the Christians, he seemed to 
contract a perpetual alliance with a distinct and in- 
dependent society” (ed., J. B. Bury, II, p. 315). This 
remark is not made the center of the story, as it 
should be. Most curiously, even Augustine’s De Civi- 
tate Dei is only appreciated, or rather dismissed, in a 
brief footnote: “His learning is too often borrowed, 
and his arguments are too often his own, but the 
whole work claims the merit of a magnificent design, 
vigorously, and not unskilfully, executed" (chapter 
28, ed., Bury, III, p. 211, note 86). I have sometimes 
wondered whether Gibbon ever read through De 
Civitate Dei or whether he absorbed its principles in- 
directly. As Carl Becker taught us long ago, St. Au- 
gustine’s treatise is not only the foundation of 
Gibbon's specific notion of the inherent conflict be- 
tween Christianity and the Roman Empire, but also 
the root of all the historical thought of the Enlight- 
enment. The route by which Augustinianism reached 
Gibbon, however, is a very tortuous one that has still 
to be mapped in detail. Bossuet and Voltaire are 
only two of the intermediate stations. 

Once admitted, however, these deficiencies of Gib- 
bon's may turn out to constitute another point in his 
favor. His thesis, precisely because it recognizes an 
authentic state of mind among late Latin men, avoids 
the most obvious objections that any search for causes 
in history is likely to raise. With this point, I have 
reached the third and last section of my exposition. 

There is no need here to go into theoretical subtle- 
ties. Ultimately, Rome fell because it was conquered. 
German tribes took over the western part of the Em- 
pire, and, if we want a cause, this is it. We may dig- 
nify this cause by calling it the military superiority of 
the conquerors. But the truth is that we do not want 
to accept such a cause since we rightly feel that it 
does not make the situation meaningful: it is really 
too obvious or too trivial to explain what happened. 
A great historian, André Piganiol, re-proposed the 
military cause after the last World War because he 
was justly angry with the Germans, and he aban- 
doned it when he was less angry.'? So we go on 
searching for real causes, with all of the emphasis on 
the word “real.” And soon we learn that there is 
nothing easier to find than real causes. Anything that 
makes a situation meaningful can be turned into a 
cause, either in isolation or in conjunction with other 
elements. Heavy taxation, decline of cities, incom- 
petence or corruption among civil servants, barbari- 
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zation of the army, race mixture, transition from 
slavery to serfdom, and even plagues (as has been 
most recently and authoritatively suggested??) are 
important features of the late Roman situation that 
can be called causes of the decline of Rome, if we so 
wish. But what would we gain from calling them 
causes? To make them causes, we should have to put 
the various elements of the situation in a certain or- 
der and to show that element A—say, the barbariza- 
tion of the army—is the cause of element B—say, 
heavy taxation— which, in turn, is the cause of ele- 
ment C—say, the corruption of the civil servants. If 
we embark on this operation, we shall be told by the 
first fellow historian we meet that element C (the 
corruption of the civil servants) may be turned with 
minimum effort into the cause of element B (heavy 
taxation), which then looks like the cause of element 
A (the barbarization of the army) because it stands 
to reason that you cannot use as soldiers those whom 
you want as taxpayers. One causal series may look 
slightly more probable than the other, but plausibil- 
ity is not a ready criterion for judgment when the 
situation is extremely complex and many elements 
are available for different combinations.?! 

Historians, one must admit, were not created by 
God to search for causes. Any search for causes in 
history, if it is persistent, as in the case of the fall of 
the Roman Empire, becomes comic—such is the 
abundance of causes discovered. And this really ends 
the matter. What we want is to understand the change 
by analyzing it and giving due consideration to con- 
scious decisions, deep-seated urges, and the interplay 
of disparate events. But we must have a mental pic- 
ture, a model of the whole situation as a term of ref- 
erence, and here, I submit, is where Gibbon helps us 
because he understood that late antiquity meant the 
replacement of paganism by Christianity. 

If what we want is to understand the fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West, we must somehow in- 
clude all the elements I have mentioned and, no 
doubt, many others. As the Marxists saw, the decline 
of slavery and the rise of serfdom are important fea- 
tures. Yet, I would still maintain—as I first did in 
1935 in my article on the Roman Empire for the En- 
ciclobedia Italiana and then in 1959 in my introduc- 
tion to the volume The Conflict Between Paganism and 
Chnstianity in the Fourth Century—that Gibbon offers 
the framework to include the other elements; the 
more so because he never succeeded in turning 
Christianity into the cause or even the main cause of 
the fall of the Empire. What he understood was a 
situation. It was a situation in which Constantine rec- 
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ognized the power of an organization that controlled 
the life and thought of the most assertive and expan- 
sive group of Roman citizens: the Christians. 

We must go further along the path indicated by 
Gibbon. The Christian Church had become a state 
within the state, just as in early Rome the plebs had 
become a state within the state. It had its own hier- 
archy, its own rules, its own beliefs, and its own loy- 
alties. Like the early plebs, the Christian Church 
offered increasing opportunities for leadership to 
those who were excluded from the ruling class. In- 
deed, what characterized the late Christian plebs, as 
it had characterized the early urban plebs of Rome, 
was the proximity of its leaders to the grassroots. In- 
stead of the Roman provincial governors coming 
from the center and having a limited period of resi- 
dence in the provinces, the Christians most often 
elected local people as bishops for life. Yet the new 
Christian plebs, like the ancient urban plebs, were 
prepared to give a chance to aristocrats, if the aris- 
tocrats were ready to join the ranks of the Church. 
For a late Roman aristocrat, conversion was, in social 
terms, the equivalent of transitio ad plebem. ‘This was 
the reality with which Constantine decided to come 
to terms and not just out of sheer calculation.?? 

An empire built on such a dual organization of 
state and church was never going to be the same as 
the old one. There is no point in asking whether the 
Christian regime accelerated or slowed down the in- 
ability of the Roman army to stand up to the bar- 
barians, or whether it increased or reduced the 
burden of taxation. But we do know that whatever 
happened in the fourth and fifth centuries had to be 
fitted into a new frame. The Christian communities 
practiced proselytism, did not tolerate dissent, 
obeyed their local spiritual leaders more willingly 
than their political administrators and governors, 
and were expected to care more for the certainties 
of the next life than for the uncertainties of this one. 
Even if they increasingly relied on monks and priests 
to keep the peace of God, there were moments in 
which the Christian laymen could not escape their 
personal liabilities toward God. The significant point 
is not that Sozomenus (Hist. Eccl. 9. 1, 2) could tell 
his readers that "piety alone is enough to save the 
kings." This sentence was, to say the least, ambigu- 
ous. If taken to refer to earthly prosperity, it would 
only too quickly be contradicted by experience. It 
did not need Machiavelli to discover that wars are 
not won by prayers. 

Truly characteristic of the Christian Empire is 
what Hilary of Arles says of St. Honoratus, the bishop 
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of Arles who died in 430. St. Honoratus belonged to 
a consular family, but out of love for truth did not 
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seek the “vain honors of his relatives”: “pro amore 
veritatis iam suos non optabat.”?* He preferred a 
bishopric to a consulship. The classical world had 
known the choice between vita activa and vita contem- 
plativa, not between two vitae activae, one for the 
state, the other for the Church. That is why the em- 
peror Julian’s letter to the high priest Theodorus 
about the pagan clergy is such an important docu- 
ment of the decline of paganism.?* Here Julian ac- 
cepts almost entirely the Jewish and Christian 
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Art and Society in Late Antiquity 


ANY HISTORIAN who comes to speak on art and 
society in late antiquity is likely to find himself in the 
position of a general who has advanced impetuously 
too far ahead of his troops. For the relation between 
the study of Late Antique art and the writing of Late 
Antique history is a peculiar one. The Late Antique 
period has come to interest us primarily by reason 
of the puzzling quality of Late Antique civilization. 
Between A.D. 300 and 600, within the relatively stable 
social and political environment of the late Roman 
Empire, one form of civilization, with which we have 
tended to identify ourselves wholeheartedly—the 
civilization of the classical ancient world—was re- 
placed by something disturbingly different. 

The charge of having declined through having 
departed from the ideal of classical antiquity rests 
heavily on the Late Antique period. To rebut such a 
charge, the historian has been forced to face up to 
the problem of the nature of change in a traditional 
civilization. He has had to develop an insight into the 
aims and the positive achievements of a culture 
plainly different from that of the classical world, and 
yet so plainly continuous with it as to be open to fre- 
quent invidious comparisons with a supposedly “su- 
perior” predecessor. He has to make intelligible and 
to communicate without the rhetoric of “decline and 
fall” the process by which a civilization as seemingly 
complete in itself as that of classical antiquity changed 
into the impenitently postclassical world of late an- 
tiquity. 

Consideration of Late Antique art has played a 
quite outstanding role in the reassessment that has 
enabled us to treat late antiquity as a period in its 
own right. The art historians of this century have 
elaborated clear and dispassionate criteria with which 
to judge the artistic changes of the postclassical world, 


and they have not hesitated to bring into their assess- 
ment of Late Antique art a willingness shared by cul- 
tivated men of our century to look with more tolerant 
eyes on the nonclassical and the exotic. 

Thus, on the crucial issue of the quality of Late 
Antique civilization and the nature and pace of the 
changes by which it became so different from its 
classical predecessor, the history of Late Antique art 
has come to be the arbiter of elegance. We have 
learned to expect that any study of the culture and 
society of the period that wishes to claim to be some- 
thing more than a useful contribution to erudition 
must, in some way, reflect the ability to seek out 
meaningful criteria, to sense the complexity of the 
processes by which one style changes into another, 
and, above all, to treat divergences from classical 
norms with serenity of judgment. This kind of judg- 
ment has been the hallmark of a small, but distin- 
guished, band of historians of Late Antique art in 
Europe and America. 

If we turn, therefore, to the work of a master of 
such scholarship, the late Henn Irénée Marrou, we 
meet an author whose vivid eye and unfailing musi- 
cal sensitivity to the quality of change within a con- 
tinuous tradition gave warmth and a concrete 
“presence” to even the most dry and seemingly re- 
mote products of the late classical schoolroom. Mar- 
rou’s work was marked throughout by a willingness 
to allow the art of the age to speak loudly and clearly 
about the changes that he could trace with such fi- 
nesse in other areas. Those who have found in the 
Retractatio to his Saint Augustin et la fin de la culture 
antique, first published in 1949, a new starting point 
for their own meditations on what was really hap- 
pening in the period after A.D. 300, will remember 
the long passage with which he concluded his plea to 
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regard late antiquity as a period in its own right, 
rather than as an age of “decadence,” or as a rare- 
fied harbinger of the Middle Ages. 


Let us take the most concrete case: the plastic arts. 
Look at the great bronze head of Constantius II in 
the Museo dei Conservatori in Rome. Faced by a 
work of art that embodies so many new values ... 
who would be content to talk in terms of “decadence,” 
to treat this “portrait” (even the word “portrait” is 
misleading) as an unsuccessful imitation of models of 
the age of Augustus? Who, then, looking at the por- 
phyry sarcophagi in the Vatican Museum would be 
satisfied with comparing these with the reliefs on the 
Ara Pacis? Or who would judge the triumphal mosa- 
ics of the Christian basilicas of Rome in the light of 
the frescoes of Pompeii ... ? No: the art of the late 
Roman Empire is something new.... The same 
judgment holds good for the civilization and culture 
of the fourth century as a whole.’ 


Yet once this debt of gratitude is stated, the histo- 
rian must go on to admit his limitations. The art of 
late antiquity has provided a vivid and readily com- 
municable paradigm for the central problem of the 
period—the relation between change and continuity 
in Late Antique civilization. But to be inspired by a 
paradigm drawn from a neighboring discipline is a 
very different matter from claiming to be proficient 
in that discipline itself. Having enthusiastically fol- 
lowed the lead given by the art historian, the student 
of Late Antique society finds, only too soon, that he 
has got out of his depth: he looks back with justifi- 
able dismay at the distance that separates him from 
the sheer bulk and the problematic nature of the sur- 
viving artifacts of late antiquity. 

Furthermore, to use the art of late antiquity largely 
as a paradigm has tended to limit our perception of 
what is, perhaps, its most challenging feature—an 
exuberant diversity. There is a tendency among his- 
torians of late antiquity, only too faithfully betrayed 
in the choice of illustrations available in most mod- 
ern publications, to adhere to a narrow, almost “ca- 
nonical,” selection of works of Late Antique art. A 
few dramatic illustrations of departures from the 
classical tradition, and a few tantalizing instances of 
the preservation of classical standards at unexpect- 
edly late moments in Late Antique history, com- 
mand the attention of the scholar and the general 
reader. 

What the social historian can do is to take these 
artifacts, some of which we have often met before in 
photographs and have now had occasion to see mag- 
nificently arranged in this exhibition, and attempt to 
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place them back into the living context of the Late 
Antique world. We can permit this world to breathe, 
for a moment, its own, unfamiliar air. By frankly al- 
lowing oneself to be bewitched by so much. of the 
beauty and vigor of this art and by asking in what 
social setting it was first shown, the historian may 
stumble upon one of the most tantalizing features of 
Late Antique civilization itself. For in much of Late 
Antique art there is a splendidly un-self-conscious 
humanity, whose cumulative effect comes as a chal- 
lenge to us, accustomed as we have become to a nar- 
row canon of illustrations that stress the abstract, the 
majestic, or the otherworldly features of late antiq- 
uity. This quality of unalloyed delight seems to elude 
neat divisions between “pagan” and “Christian,” “re- 
ligious” and “secular,” “classical” and “nonclassical.” 
It is a reminder of the bedrock of shared humanity 
in a civilization that, for all its dramatic changes, was 
firmly held in the rhythms of Mediterranean life and 
that continued to draw, for secular as well as for re- 
ligious purposes, on a long-established Mediterra- 
nean imagery to express common human needs and 
hopes—triumph, pleasure, and the yearning to “put 
off the cares of this life.” 

To set the works of Late Antique art in their social 
context involves something more than a feat of ar- 
chaeological reconstruction, by which each detached 
fragment is fitted into its correct position. The at- 
tempt reveals something of the nature of Late An- 
tique art itself. For this is an art whose most striking 
feature is that each artifact assumes a context and is 
fully intelligible only within such a context. Thus, the 
objects that we now see in an exhibition of Late An- 
tique art are merely so many silent “stills” from what 
was once a film full of sound and movement. 

Let us, therefore, look at a few of the main fea- 
tures of Late Antique society as these affected the 
way in which the visual arts were orchestrated. 

We are dealing with a civilization in which, over 
large areas of the Mediterranean, the towns had sur- 
vived, but had changed in style of life and structure. 
Much of Late Antique art is the art of the Greco- 
Roman city in its last, strange burst of vigor. The city 
remained the center of attention for Late Antique 
men because in one vital respect it had not changed. 
As always in the ancient world, the city continued to 
enjoy an importance quite out of proportion to its 
economic capacity. It was the backdrop against which 
the upper classes of the Empire acted out the long, 
intense play of wealth and power, and insured that 
they and their dependents ostentatiously enjoyed the 
amenities of civilized living. In the Late Antique sub- 
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urban villas around Antioch, the local magnates still 
laid out mosaics declaring their intention to exercise, 
within the city, virtues dear to ancient man: megalo- 
psychia, civic generosity, and apolausis, the public en- 
joyment of the good things of life.” 

A town, therefore, was less a center of production 
than a carefully nurtured oasis of civilized living. As 
Constantine wrote to his praetorian prefect about 
the small community of Orcistus in Galatia: 


For emperors such as ourselves, whose active concern 
it is to found new cities, to give back their ancient 
glory to those established long ago, and to restore to 
life those that have seemed to die, this request is most 
welcome. For they have claimed that their settlement 
has, for a long time, flourished with all the splendor 
of a town: it boasts magistrates holding annual office, 
it is frequented by civic dignitaries, its plentiful popu- 
lation call themselves “citizens.” It is well placed at the 
joining of four highways, each provided with an offi- 
cial staging post. ... And water is abundant there. 
There are baths, public and private; and the town is 
decorated with statues of the emperors of old. . . .? 


Unimpressive though Orcistus might seem to us, by 
ancient standards it deserved to be a town. 

Throughout the Late Antique period, to "renew" 
a city was the most praiseworthy achievement of the 
powerful.* The emphasis on renewal should not be 
seen merely as a nostalgic concession to the ideals of 
the classical past; nor need we assume that the "re- 
newed” city had literally stood in ruins. "Renewal" 
might be no more than a token repair: in the sixth 
century A.D., a Cretan "renewed" his city by repair- 
ing the floor of one cistern.? In the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, throughout the Late Antique period, there 
was no lack of men anxious to leave their mark on 
their community by such gestures. The extent of 
Late Antique secular building in the Aegean cities of 
Sardis and Ephesus continues to take the archaeol- 
ogist by surprise, as does the steadily expanding reg- 
ister of impressive churches, which came to cover the 
eastern provinces of the Empire from Asia Minor to 
the Negev. The cumulative evidence for constant 
building activity, secular as well as ecclesiastical, is 
bound to modify the sheltered, inward-looking im- 
pression of Late Antique art that consideration of a 
few isolated artifacts might convey. This is not an art 
of remote shrines or of secluded palaces and country 
villas. Behind so much of it we can sense the weight 
of masonry piled up by a governing class deter- 
mined that the towns and their immediate neighbor- 
hood should remain the well-lit stage on which they 
acted out their power and their culture. 
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The urge to build, in late antiquity as in earlier 
periods, grew from the bottom up. Building was part 
of the manner in which highly competitive local ar- 
istocracies had always both sought prestige and, at 
the same time, judiciously plowed back into the local 
community a portion of the profits of indecent suc- 
cess. A new building, therefore, registered new power 
and, at the same time, was an acceptable form of in- 
surance premium against the risks accompanying 
new power. À well-to-do farmer who built a public 
bath at Sergilla in northern Syria in the fifth century 
stated quite frankly that, by such a gesture to his fel- 
lows, he had “chased away envy."? 

The governing classes of the Late Antique world 
seem at first sight to be totally different from those 
oligarchies of civic grandees who, in the second cen- 
tury A.D., had decorated their cities with such seem- 
ingly effortless generosity. In fact, it was merely the 
structure of these classes and the nature of their re- 
cruitment that had changed. The need to display 
wealth in an urban setting and to ward off unpopu- 
larity among insecure and ambitious men was fre- 
quently present throughout the Late Antique period. 
In the fourth century, there were many imperial of- 
ficials anxious, on their own account, to leave their 
mark on the towns of Africa, Greece, and the Ae- 
gean.* These were joined at the end of the century 
by the Christian bishops. Such men were hardly ur- 
ban notables in the style of the Antonine age: their 
religion was comparatively new and their churches 
were often the first of their kind. Yet, by the unde- 
manding standards that could make a city even of 
Orcistus, the late fourth and fifth centuries were 
a period of urban "renewal" under Christian pat- 
tronage. 

Bishops had not only to provide for newly ex- 
panded congregations. They were like their lay 
equivalents— men anxious to register their new po- 
sition in Roman society and constantly threatened by 
rivals. Those who had come from upper-class back- 
grounds immediately brought with them the ancient 
reflexes of their class. As early as the reign of Con- 
stantine, we find the bishop Cyril Celer of Laodicaea 
Combusta in Phrygia describing his achievements: 


having been made bishop by the will of Almighty 
God; and having administered the episcopate for 
twenty-five years with great distinction; and having 
rebuilt from its foundations the entire church and all 
the adornment around it, consisting of stoa and te- 
trastoa and paintings and mosaics and fountain and 
outer gateway; and having furnished it with all the 
construction in masonry and, in a word, with every- 
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thing; and being about to leave the life of this world; 
I made for myself a plinth and a sarcophagus on 
which I caused the above to be engraved, for the dis- 
tinction of the church and of my family.? 


By the late fourth century, Alexander, the bishop of 
Tebessa in North Africa, could build a formidable 
pilgrimage shrine and proudly boast: 


This is not the work of any nobleman, but redounds 
to glory of the name of Alexander the bishop.!? 


In the controversy-ridden world of the mid-fifth- 
century Eastern Empire, the bishop who wished to 
survive had to pay in the ancient insurance premi- 
ums against the risks of success. Theodoret of Cyr- 
rhus wrote in his own defense: 


When was I ever obnoxious to the many illustrious 
residents here? It is on the contrary well known to 
your excellency that I have spent a considerable part 
of my ecclesiastical revenues in erecting porticoes 
and baths, building bridges, and making further pro- 
vision for public objects.'' 


When Theodoret built his church to house the relics 
of the apostles Peter and Paul, the ceremony of dedi- 
cation was a bid to get the civic notables solidly be- 
hind him, quite irrespective of their beliefs: 


It was my wish to summon you [he wrote to one] to 
the feast of the holy Apostles and Prophets, not only 
as a citizen, but as one who shares both my faith and 
my home. But I am prevented by the state of your 
opinions. Therefore I put forward no other claims 
than those of our country. ... This participation no 
difference of sentiment hinders.'? 


Not unnaturally, “lithomania” was the besetting sin 
of great bishops. Theophilus of Alexandria, for in- 
stance, broke with his second-in-command, the econ- 
omus Isidore, because Isidore, knowing Theophilus, 
had kept back from him the money that a noble- 
woman had donated to buy clothes for the poor: 
Theophilus would have sunk it in stone.? In the 
sixth century, the emperor Justinian was forced to 
legislate against laymen who built churches without 
providing them with sufficient endowments to sup- 
port a clergy and the running costs of the liturgy: the 
ancient reputation of ktistös, "founder," had been all 
that such donors had wanted.!* Justinian's law as- 
sumes a background where prestige continued to be 
measured in stone. 

Thus, faced by Christian works of art in late antiq- 
uity, we should be careful to look at the dedicatory 
inscriptions. These were carved on the portals of 
churches or, in the case of the more important ones, 
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were placed in mosaics, where the donor is shown 
holding the church, or they ring the splendid silver- 
work patens and chandeliers associated with the lit- 
urgy of the churches. Around the scenes that hold 
the attention of the art historian, such as the Com- 
munion of the Apostles on the Riha paten at Dum- 
barton Oaks [Cat. no. 547], we are plainly intended 
to see the inscription, carefully worked around the 
edge: 


For the peace of the soul of Sergia, [daughter] of 
John, and of Theodosius, and for the salvation of Me- 
galos and Nonnous and their children.!* 


Such inscriptions take us into the human context 
that imbued each work of art and that gave it mean- 
ing to contemporaries. For beneath the Christian 
formulae— "in accordance with prayer,” “for the re- 
pose of the soul," “for the remission of sins"—we can 
sense the unabated energies and the insecurities of 
the little groups of ruling families throughout the 
Empire, who continued to litter the landscape of the 
Mediterranean with amazing new buildings and to 
fill the treasuries of the churches with precious 
objects. 

The emperor merely stood at the top of a pyramid 
of competitive builders. As in Hellenistic and Roman 
times, the emperor was no more than the urban 
benefactor writ large. If the majority of the Late An- 
tique buildings best known to us—from Diocletian's 
Baths in Rome to Justinian' s Hagia Sophia in Con- 
stantinople—are imperial, this merely registers the 
crushing superiority of the resources available to the 
emperor. Whenever direct comparisons are possible, 
they illustrate this clearly. Private persons, even 
Christian bishops with the accumulated wealth of 
their churches behind them, competed with “con- 
ventional” armaments against a patron who worked 
on a “nuclear” scale. Constantine could contribute 
3.7 tons of silver and 300 kilograms of gold to the 
churches of Rome at a time when the bishop, Sylves- 
ter, contributed 55 kilograms of silver and one-third 
of a kilogram of gold.!$ 

Yet, the cumulative impression, at least for the 
eastern Mediterranean, is of a society where the 
overpowering wealth of the emperors never extin- 
guished private urges. Wealth and the motivation 
to spend were both present. So also was a princi- 
pal prerequisite for rapid building: manpower. If 
anything, the eastern Mediterranean appears to 
have suffered not from a manpower shortage, but 
from something equally dangerous in a primitive 


economy—a population rise, or possibly, an increas- 
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ing maldistribution of the population.'? In the fifth 
and sixth centuries, as in the Northern Europe of the 
late thirteenth century, we have the sense of great 
buildings made possible by a weight of population 
pressing dangerously on the available resources. The 
decision to build was a moment of good cheer for a 
region condemned by shortage of land and the 
rhythms of a Mediterranean climate to months of 
unemployment.'® When Bishop Porphyry began to 
build a great church at Gaza, 


the construction went ahead from day to day with 
great speed and enthusiasm. For no worker went 
short on his wages, but the bishop, as an act of public 
generosity —philotimoumenos—gave a bonus to the la- 
borers. . . .'? 


We must set some of the greatest building works 
of the Late Antique period against this harsh back- 
ground. Constantinople in the early sixth century 
was full of underemployed immigrants from the 
provinces.”° There is little wonder that the city ex- 
ploded in the great Nika, or “Victory,” riot of 532. 
Justinian’s ambitious building program formed one 
aspect of his anxious attempt to control the urban 
populations of the Empire. And the motivations that 
led to the rebuilding of the Hagia Sophia after the 
riot were as mixed as those of all other rulers placed 
in similar situations, from the emperor Augustus to 
the eighteenth-century sultan Moulay Ismail of Mo- 
rocco: 


The Emperor is wonderfully addicted to building: 
yet it is a question whether he is more addicted to 
that, or pulling down, for they say if all his Buildings 
were now standing, by a moderate computation, they 
would reach to Fez, twelve leagues off; and those who 
have been near him since the beginning of his Reign, 
have observed him eternally building and pulling 
down, shutting up doors and breaking out new ones 
in the Walls. But he tells them this is done to occupy 
his People; for says he, if I have a Bag full of Ratts, 
unless I keep that Bag stirring they will eat their way 
through. . . .?! 


The unflagging urge to build, seen against a per- 
manent urban backdrop, is an aspect of the civiliza- 
tion of late antiquity that we have come to appreciate 
recently, as our archaeological evidence for the east- 
ern provinces of the Empire increases. It is closely 
related to a further aspect of Late Antique life: the 
careful elaboration and redefinition of the ceremo- 
nial life of the towns. 

This aspect of late Roman life, as it is shown most 
clearly in the ceremonials of the imperial court, has 
recently been the subject of a series of most illumi- 
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nating studies.” What emerges increasingly is that 
these are urban ceremonies: as a fourth-century rabbi 
said, "It is in the cities that the majesty of the king is 
shown."?? Far from being conducted in the sheltered 
solemnity of a palace, late Roman ceremonial as- 
sumes an urban backdrop—the town gates of the 
city that the emperor visits, the open audience hall 
where the emperor receives his subjects, the imperial 
box in the circuses that adjoined all imperial palaces, 
of which the Hippodrome of Constantinople is the 
best known.?* These ceremonials can hardly be called 
"court" ceremonies. They grew from the streets up. 
As with his buildings, so in the ceremonial surround- 
ing his person, the emperor was the urban philotimos, 
the openhanded man of power. Hence, the ceremo- 
nies associated with the traditional demonstrations 
of local status by private citizens were merely ab- 
sorbed into the imperial ceremonial. In cities where 
the local aristocracies remained strong, such as Rome 
and Antioch, or were increasingly overshadowed by 
the Christian bishop, as in Alexandria, this ceremo- 
nial was never limited exclusively to official and im- 
perial occasions.?? 

In relation to imperial ceremonies, it has been 
pointed out that these were occasions on which sight 
and sound and even, we must remember, the magic 
of smell that meant so much to ancient men, were 
orchestrated into a single, satisfying whole: 


For the panegyrics [the speeches delivered on such 
occasions] bring out one aspect of the classical per- 
ception of a basic harmony between the different 
arts: visual and verbal expression were meant to go 
hand in hand.?$ 


We should look with care at the way in which the 
works of art connected with imperial ceremonial or 
with the great tableau vivant of the Christian liturgy 
fitted into a single whole. What we now see are only 
so many fragments detached from a ceremonial set- 
ting whose core has vanished. 

To take an obvious example, the carved frieze 
around the Arch of Constantine [Cat. no. 58] shows 
various ceremonial occasions: the emperor setting 
out, arriving, speaking in public, distributing largess. 
Each detail on this frieze, however, assumes an 
awareness of a closely knit complex of works of art 
that played a part in the ceremonies. In all such cere- 
monies, we begin with architectural settings that could 
range from the overwhelming decor of early fourth- 
century Rome, to the palaces, gates, and circuses of 
the new capitals at Trier and Constantinople,?' to the 
cramped imperial residence of a little Near Eastern 
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town on the road to the Persian frontier where, the 
emperor Julian complained, the inhabitants had 
overdone their ceremonial greeting with too much 
incense!?® We continue with magnificent gifts to 
privileged persons, such as the Missorium of Theo- 
dosius [Cat. no. 64].°° The same ideas are clearly 
condensed in the seemingly random detail of the 
small gold coins issued for such occasions.?? 

What we now see was once part of a single whole, 
where many works of art converged with the spoken 
or sung word to create a single impression. In this 
situation, no work of art had to say any more than it 
was intended to say in its correct place and time. Just 
as the shared idiom of the classics could enable a 
speaker to set the tone of a whole train of thought 
with the help of one half line of Homer or Vergil, so 
the hand of God, the arch of a palace, or the position 
of a figure in relation to the top and bottom registers 
of a panel would be sufficient to set the scene in its 
correct context. For the rest, the speaker could as- 
sume a tissue of verbal and visual associations that 
have not survived in their full richness, but that were 
no less precise for being widespread and un-self- 
conscious. As Charles Pietri has recently written re- 
garding the growth of the iconography of Sts. Peter 
and Paul in fourth-century Rome, 


Avant de rechercher les élaborations subtiles et réflé- 
chies d'une ecclésiologie, l'enquéte doit commencer 
par ces manifestations plus collectives et spontanés.’ 


Late Antique art is not an erudite or an esoteric 
art. But it is the art of a city, and an art that assumed 
onlookers who could supply the associations "trig- 
gered off" by a few clear pointers. One example, a 
fragment from Eunapius, an early fifth-century his- 
torian, enables us to appreciate how little of the ta- 
bleau vivant of urban life has come down to us, for it 
refers to the painted billboards on which the em- 
peror depicted his triumphs.?? It also reveals a popu- 
lation that was expected to react to any change in the 
common meanings of Late Antique official art. 


Perses, prefect in [New] Rome, brought the good for- 
tune of the Roman Empire into contempt and mock- 
ery. He set up many small billboards in the middle of 
the stadion, and wanting to express the imperial deeds 
in a picture, he made a laughing stock of his message 
and secretly held up what he had written to ridicule 
by means of the picture. For the picture showed noth- 
ing of the courage of the emperor, the strength of the 
soldiers or the course of an open and just war—merely 
a hand, as if coming out of the clouds, with the in- 
scription: “The Hand of God chases away the bar- 
barians."5? 
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Yet to place too much emphasis on the imperial 
and the ecclesiastical aspects of the art of late antiq- 
uity is to allow its most tantalizing feature to slip be- 
tween our fingers. The art of the emperors and of 
the Church was plainly a public, official art. But what 
has also survived in great quantities is the art of pri- 
vate persons—above all, of the aristocracy that, as 
courtiers, administrators, and great landowners, 
dominated late Roman society. And we have to ex- 
plain the full-blooded secularity, expressed in con- 
tinuing pagan imagery, of so many Late Antique 
works patronized by this aristocracy. To treat these 
works as survivals from an unregenerate pagan past, 
or as products of mindless traditionalism in the choice 
of motifs, or as a succession of self-conscious classical 
“revivals” taking place only in conservative circles is 
to misunderstand the power and the social relevance 
of much of the secular art of late antiquity. 

We are dealing with an elusive phenomenon, one 
that had been building up for centuries in the Ro- 
man Empire: the continuation and re-formulation of 
paganism to create something new—a frankly secu- 
lar heraldry of success.?* The “classical” and the “pa- 
gan" tradition in late antiquity is not an inheritance 
of the past that gradually lost momentum. If any- 
thing, it took a new lease on life by being shaken, 
like the pieces of a kaleidoscope, into a different pat- 
tern to serve the needs of a different, postclassical 
society. The postclassical society of the fourth cen- 
tury saw the rise to power of a new class of magnates, 
men who had accumulated more wealth and power 
than had their more evenly balanced peers of the 
classical period. The traditional urban landscape in 
and around the cities was dominated by their new 
palaces?* In the countryside, too, their villas were 
maintained with a splendor equal to a townhouse.?9 
The great estate and the joys of the hunt comple- 
mented the more urban theater in which their power 
was shown.?? The many Late Antique mosaics from 
the floors of such palaces and villas, and the astonish- 
ing textiles that have survived in the dry sands of 
Egypt, give some idea of the splendor of the build- 
ings with their curtained colonnades.?* There is a 
colorfulness, a fantasy, and a frank use of pagan 
themes whose very robustness comes as a surprise. 

Yet, it should hardly come as a surprise. The new 
elites of the late Roman world may have lived in a 
“postclassical” society; but it was not a “nonclassical” 
society. They still breathed the air of the classical 
world, and to expect them to breathe any other would 
be like expecting the inhabitants of this planet to dis- 
pense with breathing oxygen. To the Late Antique 
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world, the classical tradition was not what it has be- 
come for us, a distant ideal that could be “revived” 
or imitated at will: it was simply the only tradition 
that was known to work.?? And it was irreplaceable, 
largely because it contained so many of the mytho- 
logical motifs that still summed up more appositely 
than could any other available tradition the high mo- 
ments, the hopes, and the turning points in the life 
of the homme moyen sensuel.*° 

Why this should have been so in an age that saw 
the final establishment of Christianity as the major 
religion of the Mediterranean world always remains 
something of a puzzle, especially so to anyone con- 
fronted with the uninhibited use of pagan mytho- 
logical scenes in Late Antique art. In order to explain 
it, we have to explain an “air-pocket” in Late An- 
tique Christianity. Throughout the Late Antique pe- 
riod, Christianity was a strict, “otherworldly” religion 
only for a minority of monks and, with far greater 
difficulty, some clergymen and a few quite excep- 
tional laymen who had opted to follow the teachings 
of Christ in their entirety.*! The remainder of the 
faithful were frankly accepted to be "men of this 
world"—kosmikoi, saeculares. The clergy and the few 
ascetic heroes might bring into their lives a touch of 
the otherworld; but the kosmikot, the men and women 
caught in the hard disciplines of mundane life, were 
left by their leaders to find their own, strictly secular, 
ways of expressing how they stood in this world.*? It 
was not the business of the monks and bishops to 
offer a more Christian version of worldly life. They 
could only offer its antithesis—a life committed to 
the otherworld. Thus, the perfectionism of the few 
full adherents to the Christian message left behind 
them a moral vacuum that the majority of average 
Christians filled with gusto from the traditions that 
lay at hand. The secularity of large areas of the so- 
ciety of the Christian Roman Empire, therefore, stood 
massively intact. 

As a result, the Late Antique period was an “age 
of spirituality" only for a small, and frequently dis- 
approving, minority. For the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the Christianized Empire, and especially for 
those successful enough in the world to afford the 
heavy outlay involved in patronizing the arts, it was 
a time when they enjoyed as best they could the cen- 
turies-old traditions of urban life. Take, for example, 
Edessa, the oldest Christian city in the Near East, but 
one that lay on the periphery of the culture of the 
classical Greco- Roman world. As late as the end of 
the fifth century, the secular life of this successful 
frontier city of the Eastern Empire could only be ex- 
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pressed in terms borrowed from the old pagan cul- 
ture. This is how a monk observed his undoubtedly 
Christian fellows behaving on one festival: 


Whilst these things were taking place, there came 
round again the time of that festival at which the 
heathen tales were sung; and the citizens took even 
more pains about it than usual. For seven days pre- 
viously they were going up in crowds to the theatre at 
eventide, clad in linen garments, and wearing tur- 
bans, with their loins ungirt. Lamps were lighted be- 
fore them, and they were burning incense, and holding 
vigils the whole night, walking about the city and 
praising the dancer until morning, with singing and 
shouting and lewd behavior.** 


For such men, the classical tradition, despite its 
overpowering pagan associations, was simply part of 
the hard-won skill of living in a Mediterranean en- 
vironment. The traditional images had become part 
of a neutral technology of life. It would be as unreal 
to expect the leaders of Late Antique Christianity to 
have successfully “Christianized” this tradition in 
their art and literature as it would be to expect mod- 
ern men to “Christianize” the design of an automo- 
bile or to produce a “Marxist” wrist watch. Thus, 
when pagan motifs were used in the works of art 
they commissioned, the aristocrats of the Late An- 
tique world were usually as insensible to their former 
religious overtones as were the English country 
gentlemen who, over a thousand years later, shocked 
Puritan writers by turning yet again to the unfailing 
reserves of classical imagery in order to decorate 
their tombs in a manner that did justice to their so- 
cial status: 


And which is worse, they garnish their Tombes now- 
adays, with the pictures of naked men and women; 
raising out of the dust, and bringing into the church, 
memories of the Heathen gods and goddesses, with 
all their whirligiggs: and this (as I take it) is more the 
fault of the Tombe makers, then theirs who set them 
aworke.*4 


What is important to note, therefore, is not that 
the motifs of Late Antique art remained largely pa- 
gan and were constantly reiterated, often by known 
Christian patrons, but exactly which motifs were mo- 
bilized most frequently and for what purpose. The 
common theme of so much of the classical imagery 
of late antiquity is triumph and good living. It is an 
imagery that was retained and amplified so as to 
make plain the phantasia, the “pomp and circum- 
stance,’ of the wealthy—hence, the frequency of 
hunting and circus themes. For in town and country 
alike, the hunt and the circus were the theater in 
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which ancient men performed in public the play of 
fortune and success. The moments of contained 
competitive violence that were acted out in the cir- 
cus, in the form of wild-beast shows and chariot races, 
were essential to the life of the Late Antique city. 
They were more than random sporting occasions. 
Symbolized in these games was the good fortune of 
the magnates in general, and of the greatest mag- 
nate of them all, the emperor. A mystique of impe- 
rial success, totally non-Christian in expression yet 
unconnected with the ancient forms of classical pa- 
gan worship, came to be associated with the chariot 
races in the Hippodrome of Constantinople.*5 
Christian clergymen were allowed to attend these 
hauntingly pagan occasions because, as a later can- 
onist observed, the emperor was always present and, 
consequently, no harm need come to a tender 
Christian conscience.*? 

Altogether, one cannot resist the impression that 
many ancient themes were subtly orchestrated and 
simplified in the Late Antique period, and that, if 
anything, a stronger current runs through them. Iso- 
lated figures have a majesty that is often lacking in 
the previous mythological tradition. "Personifica- 
tions" in Late Antique art are not airy abstractions: 
they add the weight of personality to deeply held 
ideas. Thus, the figures of the Tyche, the “Good For- 
tune" of the individual cities of the Empire, gained 
in supernatural “presence” [Cat. nos. 153—56].*? Such 
figures stepped confidently into a gap that had 
opened up in men's minds between a very remote 
Christian God and a city whose vicissitudes still mat- 
tered to them. The "inconsequential talk" that a sixth- 
century monk might indulge in continued to hinge 
on "agitation in the city, its peace and its prosperity"; *? 
and when this peace was disrupted in early seventh- 
century Thessalonike, the inhabitants were reas- 
sured not by a vision of St. Demetrius, but by the 
appearance at his side of Lady Eutaxia, the personi- 
fication of good order, bringing to bear the full weight 
of her almost divine power.?? It is the same with 
more private images. The Hestia Polyolbos now at 
Dumbarton Oaks once hung as the symbol of the 
good fortune of a great Egyptian nobleman's house. 
She may strike us as “a document of a dying pagan- 
ism," but she does not seem to have grown pale.?! 
The. art of late antiquity makes plain that she had 
come to stay. As long as the secular framework of the 
later Empire survived intact, the new classes that 
gained predominance within it needed an imagery 
with which to express their hopes and ambitions. 
Hence, the paradox that pagan motifs and new forms 
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of ceremonial intimately connected with the pagan 
past were recurrently injected into the life of a self- 
confident Christian aristocracy. A generation after 
public paganism had declined in the cities in the 
early fourth century, the feast of the Kalends of 
January—a feast previously limited to Rome in the 
classical Roman Empire—spread from one end of 
Romania to the other.?? It spread because it was a 
feast connected with a new ceremonial of power: the 
entry into office of the consuls, whose ceremonial 
status had been vastly expanded by Constantine. It 
was associated with the formal receptions and the 
gift-giving that linked the great men to their clients. 
The celebration was not a feast of the gods, but a 
feast of men entering unashamedly into the enjoy- 
ment of power and prosperity. It lasted through the 
centuries, deep into the Middle Ages, to disturb the 
Christian bishops with annual reminders of the 
natural “man of the world” and his aspirations, ex- 
pressed with all the full-blooded ceremoniousness of 
the Late Antique city, splendidly untinctured by the 
new faith. 

Yet, the Christian bishops were very often the 
brothers and the uncles of the men who displayed 
their power with such exuberance.?? They shared 
the same Mediterranean culture and created for 
themselves similarly extroverted ways of showing the 
majesty of their new religion. The great celebrations 
of Easter, especially if they coincided with the dedi- 
cation of a new church, were a faithful echo of the 
openhanded euphrosyne, the “good cheer,” expected 
of an urban magnate. Porphyry of Gaza 


gathered the monks of the neighborhood together, a 
thousand of them, and the other pious clerics, laymen 
and bishops and held good cheer—epoiesen euphrosy- 
nén—all the days of Easter. And it was as if one could 
see the angelic choirs, not only during the service in 
the church, but around the banqueting table. . . . For 
after meat, psalms were chanted, and hymns followed 
the drinking.°* 
Very often in the sixth century, the two strands co- 
incided. The secular good fortune of the little com- 
munities of the eastern Mediterranean was held to 
depend to such an extent on the vicarious interces- 
sion of monks and clergy that at Qasr el-Lebya the 
Tyche of the city, symbol of urban prosperity, could 
appear inside the church.55 
In many ways, Late Antique Christianity was not 
“otherworldly” in the rarefied sense that is usually 
associated with this period. For this “otherworld” 
was no abstraction; it was a precise place, paradise. 
The solemn liturgy, the blaze of lights, the shimmer- 
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ing mosaics, and the brightly colored curtains of a 
Late Antique church were there to be appreciated in 
their entirety. As with imperial ceremonials, these 
trappings should not be detached from one an- 
other.°® Taken altogether, they provided a glimpse 
of paradise. For this reason alone, one should not 
make too much of the reservations that Early 
Christians are supposed to have had about the rep- 
resentation of human beings, nor of the later lifting 
of this inhibition with the cult of icons.” To do so 
would be an error in perspective. The representa- 
tional elements in Late Antique Christian mosaics 
are a subject of absorbing interest to us. But these 
elements would have been swamped in the over- 
whelming impression conveyed by the building, its 
overall decoration, and its liturgy. In a Late Antique 
church, the processional movements, the heavy silver 
of the sacred vessels and the bindings of the Gospel 
books [Cat. nos. 5391-41] as they flashed by on their 
way to the altar, the mysterious opacity of the cur- 
tains shrouding the entrance (even if the curtain it- 
self might have been woven with frankly secular 
scenes?? ), these things in themselves were the visual 
“triggers” of a Late Antique worshiper’s sense of 
majesty. 

Indeed, it is in such terms that Late Antique 
sources describe their churches. To these writers, 
churches are not iconographical puzzles. They are 
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Constantinople: 


The Rise of a New Capital in the East 


CONSTANTINOPLE and her splendor: a fascinating 
and almost misleading topic; so fascinating that not 
a few Byzantinists and art historians, praising the 
glory of the city, apparently forget some essential 
laws of history—for example, that even the rise of 
Constantinople must have taken time, that it did not 
burst forth with Constantine the Great, pacing the 
far-reaching new circuit of his foundation under di- 
vine guidance. And there are other scholars who ask 
if it is really true that this city, from its beginnings, 
was radiating, that from its beginnings it was the 
pivot of politics, the center of art and erudition, and 
the source of Christian life in the East. 

The validity of the question is self-evident.! Rome 
was not built in a day; nor was Constantinople, 
though it is surprising how rapidly she developed 
into a big city of worldwide importance. For some of 
the local Byzantine historians this development ap- 
proaches a wonder. But the wonder may be reduced 
to a less miraculous dimension by taking into consid- 
eration that Constantine's city was built on older 
foundations. Forgetting the fabulous city of the an- 
cient King Byzas and the Megarean Byzantion, let us 
turn to the important events that took place in the 
reign of the Roman emperor Septimius Severus.’ It 
is true that in 196 he destroyed the old Byzantion 
because she had fought on the wrong political side. 
But soon after this catastrophe, the emperor realized 
the outstanding value of the city’s geographical lo- 
cation in the midst of a new political constellation.? 
Septimius Severus and his successors therefore be- 
gan to rebuild the city and to give her quite a differ- 
ent, almost an imperial, dimension. With a new wall 
they doubled the area, and with new buildings sought 
to answer the needs of imperial representation. There 


was the ‘Tetrastoon, a spacious stoa, later called Au- 
gusteion; the Kynegion, a circus for animal hunts; 
large baths—the so-called Baths of Zeuxippus; and 
a huge hippodrome to compete with the Circus 
Maximus in Rome. 

All these buildings, characteristic of an opulent 
Hellenistic town, were already there when Constan- 
tine arrived. Around them he focused his own plans. 
From the beginning, the older imperial structures 
formed the center of Constantine's new foundation, 
and he envisioned an imperial palace, a senate house, 
and perhaps a big church to complete the architec- 
tural ensemble. Despite Constantine' reliance on his 
predecessors’ accomplishments, one cannot dimin- 
ish the merit of his own achievements. On the con- 
trary, he succeeded in enlarging the area of the city 
by at least two-hundred percent, so that ultimately it 
was but little smaller than the area of Rome within 
the Aurelian walls. Nevertheless, Constantine had at 
best eight or ten years in which to execute his plans. 
And in this period, regardless of what the panegyr- 
ists may claim, Constantinople was not finished. Many 
buildings— churches, palaces, baths, and so on— were 
finished by his successors. The first Hagia Sophia, 
for instance, should be attributed to Constantius 
rather than to Constantine. The vast baths, the so- 
called Constanti(ni)anae, were begun after Constan- 
tines death. Even the final consecration of the 
Church of the Apostles did not take place before 
370. In short, the local authors of the Patna Konstan- 
tinupoleos took pains to attribute to Constantine far 
more buildings than he was actually able to initiate 
or complete. 

Still, there is no doubt that the contractors and 
masons of Constantinople had much to do, and that 
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they could ‘pile up orders. Money was readily avail- 
able because the whole treasury of Licinius had fallen 
into Constantine’s hands.* But what about the art- 
ists? Although I would not exceed my limits and 
speak of Constantinian art, I suspect that artists had 
less to do than one would like to suppose. The ver- 
dict of St. Jerome is well known: “Constantinopolis 
dedicatur paene omnium urbium nuditate” (“Con- 
stantinople was dedicated by denuding almost all the 
other cities”).” Jerome had a sharp tongue, but it is 
not easy to refute him on this point. He had, after 
all, spent several years in the city. Moreover, his “nu- 
ditate omnium urbium" was taken up by a witness of 
quite another turn of mind, Eusebius of Caesarea: 
“The sanctuaries of the other cities were denuded,” 
he tells us, and the new city was full of brazen votive 
offerings that had been brought to Constantinople 
from the provinces. Eusebius thinks—or pretends to 
think—that all of these works of art had been dis- 
played in Constantinople so that Christians could 
more easily insult the dethroned deities. He men- 
tions the Delphian tripod, two statues of Apollo, and 
several statues of the Muses. Furthermore, there 1s 
also the famous anonymous description of the eighty 
statues in the Baths of Zeuxippus.’ Perhaps they 
were already in place before Constantine. But if it 
was the emperor who installed them, it is not likely 
that about the year 330 he would have ordered eighty 
new statues of pagan heroes and deities. In other 
words, these statues, too, must have been fetched 
from somewhere outside Constantinople. I think that 
in the beginning, and perhaps until the reign of 
Theodosius I, the attraction of the new capital for an 
artist in many cases lay less in the availability of em- 
ployment than in the opportunity to see and study 
the art of the past in a kind of grand museum. At 
least this was true insofar as sculptors were con- 
cerned. Architects and builders probably had more 
to do in Constantine's time, although it should be 
noted that a lot of them seem to have done sloppy 
work. Authors of the following generation, at any 
rate, are surprised by the rapid turn of the new 
buildings and the necessity to repair them so soon;? 
the decades of scaffoldings apparently were not yet 
over. 

The population of Constantinople grew enor- 
mously. Construction of the necessary housing and 
facilities was aided by considerable financial aid from 
the government, at least until the second half of the 
century. Senators of Rome were invited to come, and 
there can be no doubt that some families followed 
the invitation—certainly not members of those old 
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gentes, who were especially proud of the mores matrum, 
but more likely those who, economically or politi- 
cally, had gone bankrupt. They were enticed by the 
privileges granted by the emperor. Constantinople 
guaranteed them a new material start and, at the 
same time, a new prestige. Other people sought con- 
tact with the court and the bureaucracy, applying for 
positions in the administration. Adventurers came, 
fortune hunters, tradesmen and craftsmen, artists 
and doctors, beggars and schoolmasters. Most of 
them may have hoped to get a chance. But even 
when the chance did not appear, they stayed on, in- 
creasing the proletarian masses, which from the be- 
ginning must have amounted to a considerable part 
of the population. 

Then the inevitable happened: the area became 
too small and the emperors started to extend the city 
limits. Already since 384, new walls including a new 
area were ventilated. In the meantime, houses were 
built on drained swamps and on pilework near the 
coast.? Under the emperor Theodosius II, new walls 
were finally built, not exclusively for protecting the 
barracks of the garrison, but also for protecting the 
defenseless suburbs.!? Indeed, by the year 400, Con- 
stantinople probably could boast a population of two 
hundred thousand. Thus, we have to deal with a 
considerable urban development. The question is 
whether the development of Constantinople as a 
predominant political center was keeping pace with 
this urban development. In answer, it is obvious that 
the political importance of the city was dependent on 
the stabilization of the imperial court and the impe- 
rial administration within the city itself, that is, on 
the “domestication” of the Domus Augusta, which thus 
far had been a wandering comitiva, a retinue of the 
emperor in his role as commander of the wandering 
exercitus Romanus. And it is surprising how long it 
took until this process came to an end. 

How many months or years Constantine himself 
spent in his new capital is difficult to determine. 
With some hesitation, I would say perhaps half of his 
remaining years, although probably even less. The 
actual residence of his son Constantius between 338 
and 350 was not Constantinople, but Antioch. Then 
he left for Milan, returning after some time to An- 
tioch. Constantinople, as far as we know, saw her em- 
peror only occasionally and then only for brief 
periods. For the emperor Julian, Constantinople was 
hardly more than a transit station on his way from 
Paris through the Balkans to Antioch. Valens can be 
found everywhere, but seldom in Constantinople. It 
seems as if the city could not play a part in his life, 
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and the city probably knew it. Theodosius I, from 
380 to 387, shuttled between Thessalonike, Adri- 
anopolis, Sirmium, Aquileia, Verona, and, once in a 
while, Constantinople. From 387 to 391 Theodosius 
remained in the West. Only from 391 to 394 may 
Constantinople be called his residence. He then re- 
turned to Rome and soon moved on to Milan, where 
he died in 395. It is only with the son of Theodosius, 
the emperor Arcadius, that the court begins to stay 
in Constantinople more or less permanently or, as 
Synesius put it, “that the emperor clings to this city." 
But for nearly seventy years before, the future of the 
city trembled in the balance, and it sometimes seemed 
as if Antioch or Milan would win the race. 


With regard to Constantinople as a religious and 
ecclesiastical center, the year 381 would seem to be 
of decisive importance. In this year, a synod of bish- 
ops met in Constantinople at what was later called 
the Second Ecumenical Council. The third canon of 
the synod runs as follows: “The bishop of Constan- 
tinople has the primacy of honor (proteia times) after 
the bishop of Rome, because this city is the New 
Rome.” Some scholars maintain that this decision 
was quite an obvious one for Eastern Christianity. I 
cannot agree. That Constantinople, an imperial city, 
was taken out of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
metropolis Heraclea—if she ever belonged to it—is 
not surprising. But Constantinople’s newly won 
precedence over Antioch and even Alexandria, 
though only honorary, is quite another, more seri- 
ous, thing. Antioch could merit precedence by vir- 
tue of the canonical Acts of the Apostles, which relate 
that St. Peter stayed within her walls. Antioch even- 
tually regarded St. Peter as her first bishop, thus 
claiming the apostolicity of her see, one that chrono- 
logically preceded even the apostolicity of the see of 
Rome, apostolicity in these times being the decisive 
point.'? Alexandria held that the evangelist Luke 
was the founder of her church, a tradition soon over- 
lapped by another one, namely, that it was the evan- 
gelist Mark who had converted the city to Chris- 
tianity. Based on these pretensions of apostolicity 
and backed by the old cities’ enormous political and 
economic weight, which defied competition by any 
other Eastern town, the two sees hitherto had played 
a greater part in ecclesiastical affairs than had Con- 
stantinople. Indeed, Constantinople is mentioned 
only occasionally in contemporary ecclesiastical an- 
nals. The see of Constantinople does not turn up in 
the lists of the famous First Ecumenical Council of 
Nicaea; not one synod gathered there whose canons 
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were worthy to be collected; nothing could be found 
that might have justified any primacy. In Alexan- 
dria, the theology of the divine Logos had been cre- 
ated, and Antioch could boast of her own sober 
theological line. A Constantinopolitan contribution 
to the theological development does not exist. Greg- 
ory of Nazianzus, bishop of Constantinople during 
the council of 381, as a theologian belongs to Asia 
Minor. The Arian party in Constantinople insulted 
him as an intruder who, in addition, spoke a provin- 
cial Greek.!? The big names during the Arian quar- 
rels are all to be found outside of Constantinople. 
And when Theodosius I restored Nicene orthodoxy, 
he did not refer to the faith of Constantinople, but 
rather to the faith of Rome and Alexandria.!* Before 
Gregory of Nazianzus, only one outstanding name— 
Eusebius of Nicomedia—ranks among the bishops 
of Constantinople, and the city was already his third 
bishopric, and then for but a few years. As a whole, 
the ecclesiastical history of Constantinople in the 
fourth century is an imbroglio and a rather insig- 
nificant one at that. 

In one sense, fourth-century religious life 1s better 
represented by monasticism than by the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. But when we consider Constantinopolitan 
monasticism, the results remain to a certain degree 
equally dubious.!? The fifteen monasteries founded 
by Constantine the Great in less than seven years are 
creations of the imagination as are the monasteries 
founded by his mother, Helen. The historical begin- 
ning of monasticism in the second half of the cen- 
tury is rather strange and controversial. Flight from 
the world—Constantinople was the world—appar- 
ently played a smaller part than the attractiveness of 
the capital. The delight in meddling with politics in 
Constantinople developed much more quickly than 
in the back country of Alexandria. Whereas the re- 
ligious achievements of Alexandrian monks are con- 
spicuous, the contributions of Constantinopolitan 
monks to this field are meager. There is nobody in 
Constantinople like Euagrius Ponticus, author of a 
sublime system of spiritual life, which he created in 
the desert and for the desert. Nor can we find in 
Constantinople those Apophthegmata Patrum, the 
“Sayings of the Fathers,” that are the definitive 
expression of spiritual concentration, the very nour- 
ishment for hungry souls who could not be satisfied 
by dry, dogmatic formulas. One is tempted to see 
this monasticism in the light of an event at the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon in 451, when eighteen abbots of 
Constantinople signed a petition in favor of a mon- 
ophysite heretic. The fathers at the council, appar- 
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ently surprised by the large number of Constan- 
tinopolitan abbots, examined the signatures and 
discovered that only three belonged to genuine ab- 
bots of genuine monasteries. Some of the others 
could not be identified at all—perhaps they were 
"dead souls"—Aand the rest turned out to be vaga- 
bonds, impostors, or simple guardians of small chap- 
els.!5 

Concerning the religious life of "the people," gen- 
eral statements are extremely dangerous. To sum up 
some impressions is simply inadequate, so I will limit 
myself to one point only. Gregory of Nazianzus, or- 
dered to convert Constantinople from Arianism to 
orthodoxy, was soon captivated by the city and its 
inhabitants. However, analyzing his lack of success in 
the first months, he found out that the real problem 
was not so much the Arian resistance, but the totally 
unreligious and secular attitudes of the population. 
Of course, all the preachers of the time intentionally 
exaggerated for the sake of rhetorical amplification. 
But Gregory was really fond of the city, and he 
wanted to show his congregation in the best light. 
Still, he had to admit that the overwhelming interests 
of the inhabitants were concentrated less on ques- 
tions of Christian life or Christian faith than on an 
inopportune pride in their city —on showpieces, races, 
and on the display of sumptuousness.'? 

Yet, in the end, I would not say that Constantino- 
ple was without ecclesiastical importance. But the 
point of reference was not the Church as such, or 
the bishopric. It made a deep impression that the 
Empire should be centered around a Christian city, 
Constantinople, rather than heathen Rome. But the 
practical impulses were focused less on a spiritual 
center than on the bureaucracy, the court, when it 
was in residence, and the emperor. One of the star- 
tling secondary phenomena of the new system, which 
I would like to call "political orthodoxy," was that 
again and again many provincial bishops, sneering 
at the decisions of the competent synods, even ecu- 
menical ones, appealed to the emperor. They at- 
tempted to get a hearing, for which they had to 
travel to the capital and wait until the emperor saw 
fit to give them audience. In the meantime, they con- 
sulted the bishop of Constantinople, who could ad- 
vise them on how to handle the greedy people in the 
imperial antechambers, how to offer the proper bribe. 
The Constantinopolitan bishop was profiting from 
this situation, while the emperor, often overbur- 
dened by the fussiness of the petitioners and by the 
intricacy of their cases, may have asked his bishop to 
pass sentence. And in many cases the bishop proba- 
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bly did not propose such a sentence without having 
gathered the visiting bishops to discuss the matter 
with them. The nucleus of what later became the 
Permanent Synod can thus be ascertained rather 
early. In other words, without any innate right, the 
bishop of Constantinople could reap where he had 
not sown. 

This, I think, was the background of the canon on 
the primacy of honor voted to Constantinople in 
381. After the council’s decision, the Constantino- 
politan bishop could no longer be outflanked, and 
was owed a certain amount of deference. There is 
no hint of apostolicity. The legend that St. Andrew 
was the first bishop of the city did not emerge before 
the sixth or seventh century. So the argument is a 
purely political one: Constantinople is the New Rome. 
The synod ceremoniously phrases a dry matter of 
fact. Perhaps the canon was introduced by the bish- 
ops of Asia Minor, in an effort to counterbalance the 
power of Alexandria. Since the bishop of Alexandria 
did not attend the council, Alexandrinian opposition 
could be ignored. And if the canon was passed after 
the death of the bishop of Antioch, which took place 
during the council, any opposition from this side 
could only have been weak. 

The bishops of Constantinople did not rest con- 
tent with a primacy of honor. John Chrysostom, 
bishop of Constantinople from 389 to 404, began to 
exploit the canon far beyond its juridical scope. No 
one will doubt that Chrysostom was a great saint, but 
here we must point to some less saintly features of 
his character. Out of the primacy of honor, he began 
to create a primacy of jurisdiction—a genuine pa- 
triarchate—over large parts of Europe and Asia Mi- 
nor. And he succeeded, at least for the moment, 
although the measures he took annoyed even his 
friends. Meanwhile, Alexandria recovered from a 
temporary weakness and landed a hard blow by ac- 
cusing Chrysostom of misconduct in office. Involved 
in a lawsuit, Chrysostom had to leave his see. But his 
successors did not give in, nor did Alexandria. For- 
tunately for Alexandria, one of Chrysostom's succes- 
sors, Nestorius, provided an opportunity for dis- 
crediting the very faith of the Constantinopolitan 
see. The Council of Ephesus in 431, where Nestorius 
was condemned, was the great success of Cyril of Al- 
exandria and the gloomy defeat of Constantinople. 
Even Emperor Theodosius II, at his wits end, 
thought that now he had to support Alexandria 
rather than his own capital. Fortunately again—but 
this time for Constantinople— Dioscorus, successor 
of Cyril, overstrained the new prestige of his see and 
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turned half the Orient against him. Thus, the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon in 451 finally voted once more for 
Constantinople. The famous twenty-eighth canon, 
ratified against the will of the pope's legates, changed 
the primacy of honor into a primacy of jurisdiction, 
and in this way legalized the encroachments of 
Chrysostom. The patriarchate of Constantinople was 
now an established fact. 

To sum up: Constantinople became a genuine ec- 
clesiastical center only in 451, that is, more than 120 
years after the foundation of the city. From this van- 
tage, the year 381 was merely a promising prelude. 
But the success of 451 was called into question again 
and again, by Rome as well as by Alexandria. For 
long decades, Alexandria continued to oppose Con- 
stantinople, whose bishop was helpless even when 
backed by the emperor, for the emperor himself was 
helpless in the face of Egyptian resistance. The Con- 
stantinopolitan primacy had a conspicuous congeni- 
tal defect in the lack of a genuine ecclesiastical and 
spiritual basis, and this defect resulted in an unbal- 
anced interdependency between Church and Em- 
pire, disadvantageous more often for the patriarch 
than for the emperor, although in the long run even 
the emperor had to pay a high price. 


As far as learning and scholarship are concerned, 
it is unlikely that Constantinople was at an early 
stage a leader in this field. Founders of cities, espe- 
cially of Late Antique cities, commonly are occupied 
by the architectural image of their foundation, by 
hippodromes and galleries and municipal institu- 
tions. Constantine himself is a good example. Even 
though some gmmmatikoi probably settled down and 
opened a school in the early days of Constantine’s 
rule, Constantine did little or nothing to encourage 
such enterprises. He founded no university, library, 
or scriptorium. And the Bible manuscripts he com- 
missioned were not copied in Constantinople, but 
rather at Caesarea in Palestine, where the library of 
Origen provided the best texts. Moreover, these Bi- 
bles were not destined for an imperial library; they 
were to be given as presents to different churches.!? 

Themistius, in his praise of Constantius, com- 
plains in cautious words about Constantine’s inac- 
tivity in the field of scholarship.'? It was left to 
Constantius to remedy this lack of imperial patron- 
age. He organized an imperial scriptorium with a 
chief and a staff of copyists for the purpose of copy- 
ing the rather deteriorated manuscripts of the an- 
cient authors. In codicological terms, they transferred 
the texts from the old papyri onto parchment. 
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Whether the activity of the scriptorium was as ex- 
pansive as Themistius tries to insinuate is, however, 
another question. He uses the well-known device 
of amplification by specification. After referring to 
"a lot of ancient authors," he then presents a long list 
of their names. This does not and cannot mean that 
books by all of these authors really were on the scrip- 
torium's schedule, and still less that each title was ac- 
tually copied. One should not, therefore, deduce from 
the list of Themistius a huge mass of new manu- 
scripts. 

More important, the employment of copyists, how- 
ever limited, presupposes that a sufficient number 
of manuscripts was available for copying—that there 
was, in other words, a basic library, the size of which 
remains unknown, at least for the fourth century. 
The stock of this library was enriched by Julian, and 
later emperors made new provisions. Valens, for ex- 
ample, appointed three Latin and four Greek anti- 
quani, as well as other people, for the daily work. 
Such a staff suggests that by Valens' time the collec- 
tion must have been a considerable one. On the basis 
of this evidence, scholars have concluded that Con- 
stantinople had finally found her prominent place in 
literature and civilization. Although I would like to 
agree, I have some reservations, which a short digres- 
sion may illuminate. 

In 1468, Cardinal Bessarion bequeathed his fa- 
mous library to the city of Venice. There, he hoped, 
the learned Greek refugees might exploit his manu- 
scripts for their humanistic studies.?! The Venetian 
senate promised to house this legacy in the best 
room of the Doges' palace. In 1469, Bessarion’s li- 
brary, which included nearly five hundred Greek 
manuscripts, arrived in Venice. But the senate lost 
interest in the bequest, disregarding the promise to 
make it accessible. Between 1472 and 1476 the co- 
dices were made available only four times. In 1485, 
the room where the books had been stored was 
needed for other purposes, so the cardinal's whole 
library was packed up in cases and kept under lock 
and key. Seven years later, after the pope threatened 
the Venetians with anathema, the cases were re- 
opened. But, at the same time, the senate decreed 
that no codex could be borrowed without the con- 
sent of three-fourths of the senators, violators being 
subject to a fine of five hundred ducats. A building 
for the library was planned in 1515, begun in 1536, 
and finally finished in 1588. It is hard to compre- 
hend that all of this took place in the period we call 
the Renaissance.?? 

But let us return to Constantinople. A library was 
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there. But was it a public library or only a treasury of 
books, where now and then an emperor or a courtier 
could enter and feel bookish? Could any qualified 
person enter and read and make notes? We have no 
answer. Nonetheless, the scantiness of the literary 
production in Constantinople does not favor very 
optimistic suppositions. 

The library in Constantinople burned down in 
475.72 On this occasion, Malchus, a contemporary 
historian, informs us that the library had contained 
120,000 “biblia.” No modern scholar ts willing to ac- 
cept such a number. It depends, however, on the 
definition of the word biblion. If taken to mean a 
codex, the number is incredible. But biblion under- 
stood as a literary unit, even as an autonomous chap- 
ter of work, is well attested and would not strain the 
limits of our credulity.*4 

The history of the library in the following years is 
rather obscure. Some sources imply that the em- 
peror Zenon and the pmefectus urbi Julian restored 
the library. But, in my opinion, the two or three epi- 
grams that mention a house of the Muses, and so on, 
remain equivocal—they need not refer to the library 
known as the Museion—and later scholia are no real 
help.?® It is hard to believe that the emperor Justin- 
ian should have been very eager to collect ancient 
pagan manuscripts, considering his persecution of 
heathen teaching and heathen professors.?® 

The teaching profession in Constantinople is the 
next topic. There can be no doubt that by the fourth 
century schoolmasters had arrived in Constantino- 
ple, and that by about 350 private schools had be- 
come established institutions in the city. The teachers 
were paid by the pupils, or, rather, by their parents, 
if payment was made at all. At first, the government 
did not interfere. But, after a while, the competitive 
struggle among the schoolmasters became more and 
more violent, and they seem to have sought some 
kind of governmental approbation. A special class of 
teachers slowly emerged, teachers who left behind 
them the masses of the poor gmmmatikoi and had a 
special right to be called magistri. These magistri were 
entitled to teach publicly and were favored by the 
government, perhaps now and then even paid by it. 
Under Theodosius II, this system was brought to an 
end and stabilized. In his constitution of 425,” he 
confined private teaching to private houses; all pub- 
lic teaching by private professors was forbidden. The 
only place where public teaching, controlled and sa- 
laried by the government, was permitted was the 
"auditonum Capitolii." Thus, we are told, a university 
had been created. Whether the word "university," 
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impressive though it may be, is accurate does not 
matter. More important is the question I have al- 
ready asked about the library. Did this university 
work? Was it a center of learning and successful stu- 
dents? As matters stand, it is more or less impossible 
to distinguish between professors of this new univer- 
sity and other teachers in the city. So I will treat the 
two categories together, leaving out the grummatici 
linguae latinae. We can then deal with a series of pro- 
fessors whose names we know and who taught gram- 
mar, literature, rhetoric, some introduction to the 
Aristotelian organon, and so on. Half of these profes- 
sors are names only. Some are mentioned by the 
“Suda” in the tenth century, along with the titles of 
some of their works. But most of these professors' 
texts are lost. What remains, for example, is an intro- 
duction to rhetoric by a certain Troilus, a Peri lexeon 
by Ammonius, which is a revision of an older text, 
and similar trifles. During a period of more than two 
hundred years, therefore, the only outstanding names 
in the scholarly life of Constantinople are Libanius 
and Themistius. Libanius left after a short time for 
Ásia Minor; Themistius is more interesting. In a 
manner that accorded with the special climate of the 
capital —which Libanius could not stand — Themis- 
tius combined a political career with a kind of politi- 
cal teaching along the ideals of the ancient Greek 
paideia.” His numerous enemies felt that he be- 
trayed the Hellenistic tradition to the new Roman 
trends. For this reason, Eunapius, in his Vitae sophis- 
tarum, refused to give Themistius a place in the /e- 
genda aurea of the true and authentic philosophers of 
the time. Themistius was not able to form an école 
out of his thoughts. 

Of course, one can argue that the losses of Late 
Antique literature are considerable in all parts of the 
ancient world, and that such a loss is not necessarily 
due to a lack of quality. But Athens, Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Caesarea were certainly in no less danger 
than Constantinople, and perhaps even more so. 
Yet, the scholars of these cities and others in the Fast 
left behind them a body of works far more impres- 
sive in number than the poor heritage of Constanti- 
nople—whatever the "connoisseurs" of classical 
literature may think of it. Palladas, Colluthus, Non- 
nus, Joannes Philoponus, Procopius Gazaeus, Zosi- 
mus, Proclus—all the important names of these 
centuries are non-Constantinopolitan. To be sure, 
Constantinople may rightly boast of the great histo- 
rian Procopius of Caesarea, and the city also pro- 
duced some good epigrammatists. But neither 
Procopius nor the epigrammatists belonged to the 
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caste of professors and teachers. They were, rather, 
lawyers and officers, most of whom had acquired 
their erudition outside of Constantinople. The main 
center of learning and scholarship from the fourth 
to the sixth centuries was not Constantinople. Such 
centers could be found in Athens, Alexandria, and 
some minor Eastern towns where not only conven- 
tional rhetoric, grammar, and philosophy were 
taught, but even a certain amount of mathematics 
and science—at least in Alexandria. And poetry still 
had a home. By comparison, Constantinople had lit- 
tle to contribute. The story of Libanius, one of the 
toughest defenders of classical learning, suggests why. 
He had opened a school in Constantinople, but after 
a few years grew disappointed and left for provincial 
Nicomedia. In his opinion, the atmosphere of the 
capital did not favor learning: one had to compro- 
mise too much, and there was too much ambition 
and professional envy.?? 

As for the students who graduated from Constan- 
tinople’s schools, very few of them can be numbered 
among the outstanding scholars of the time. In these 
centuries, theological interests, associated as they were 
with Aristotelian logic and Neoplatonic philosophy, 
played a considerable role in education. Yet, among 
the dozens of names that have an enduring place in 
the annals of patrology, there are not even six who 
could rightly be called alumni of Constantinople. 
The overwhelming majority came from Asia, from 
Syria, from Palestine, and from Egypt. 

In the sixth century, Antioch was impoverished by 
Persian raids and then destroyed by earthquakes; 
the school of Athens was breathing its last, due to 
Justinian’s hatred of this "Sleeping Beauty"; and the 
verve of Alexandria was endangered by the fanati- 
cism of the patriarchs and of the monks they mobi- 
lized. Constantinople could profit by these cir- 
cumstances, and she did. But she had to pay a high 
price: Constantinople had to forego the very energy 
and eloquence that for so long had characterized the 
school of Alexandria; she had to say farewell to the 
esoteric tunes of Athens; she had to be deferential 
to her emperor's asthmatic mentality. The old fertile 
soil of Alexandrinian erudition had to be left fallow. 

With some apprehension, I would risk the thesis 
that this final, and to a certain degree unnatural, for- 
malization of the ancient literature and erudition 
was due not only to Christian influence in general, 
but as well to the special atmosphere during the 
reign of Justinian, the most Christian emperor, un- 
der whom a “paganizing” professor or scholar could 
no longer breathe. I do not mean the kind of profes- 
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sor or scholar who trusts in the Olympian or chthonic 
deities, but rather a man not completely satisfied by 
stylistic delicacies or an exquisite vocabulary, who 
would like to find his own identity and explain his 
aspirations in the context of ancient literature, in the 
attitudes of the classical authors. Such a man is not 
an ens rationis, not even in the early Byzantine cen- 
turies. He is, rather, like Synesius of Cyrene or, in 
later times, Pico della Mirandola, Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam, and Thomas More. Being Christians, these men 
realized that grace presupposes nature, and nature 
involves myth, at least for a transcendental under- 
standing. Myth is immortal. As Sallustius said in the 
fourth century: “This never happened, but it never 
ceases to exist.” The pagan deities survived into the 
Christian era, if only as dirty demons and mischie- 
vous devils. The defenders of Christian doctrine 
could rest content with battling paganism, but in so 
doing they missed the transparency and the range of 
the myth. They did not see beyond simple personi- 
fications and mythological fairy tales because they 
were blind to paganism’s immanent, though inter- 
mediate, values, where life and nature represented 
themselves in concentrated symbols inviting theoria— 
that is, an insight that involves identification.?? It cre- 
ates a special feeling of closeness, a counterbalance 
to a nominalistic world view and to a spiritualism 
that can no longer hear the flute of Pan and the song 
of the Muses. 

I would not say that in sixth-century Constanti- 
nople there was no one who found the myth attrac- 
tive—Agathias certainly did. But whereas in 
Alexandria a well-preserved and viable heritage of 
classical and mythical ideas could be combined with 
some new Christian intellectual trends, Constanti- 
nople was behind the times. By the time she became 
aware of her new role in the field of scholarship, she 
had no great scholars within her walls. The mediocre 
people Constantinople nurtured were not eager 
enough to resume the old, already endangered tra- 
ditions. And if there was still some nostalgic residue, 
Justinian's tough religious politics put an end to it. 
Thus, the final monopoly of the city as a center of 
scholarship was not the result of its own achieve- 
ment: it was due to the decay of the Eastern cities 
and was won at the cost of the final, but in itself un- 
necessary formalization. 


It must seem as if I aimed exclusively at diminish- 
ing and slandering the importance of Constantino- 
ple. I would like to do her justice, but this can be 
done only by going beyond the topics just treated. 
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The foundation of Constantinople was for the East, 
and especially for the Greek East, the signal of a re- 
valuation of all the traditional values. Through this 
new city, the Roman Empire and Roman power drew 
menacingly closer to the East than ever before, es- 
pecially because it emphasized the Eastern Empire's 
specific Roman and Latin character. The citizens of 
the old Greek towns, until then proud of their seem- 
ing autonomy, had to realize that the polis, in the tra- 
ditional meaning of the word, was now gone. 
Constantinople herself was no polis. Themistius, jus- 
tifying his politics of “ralliement,” tried to suggest it 
was, but nobody believed him, least of all Libanius. 
The new city was not living on old traditions with 
local autonomy. The hundreds and thousands of im- 
migrants were certainly a motley crew, irreverent be- 
fore the pre-Constantinian heritage of their new 
home. The city had no old temples of significance, 
no traditional festivals around famous sanctuaries, 
no old aristocracy. She was a parvenu, but a parvenu 
with a huge amount of self-confidence and selfish- 
ness, and with a future. On the whole, the city was 
not "à la recherche du temps perdu,” like so many other 
cities in the East, and it was not dreaming of classical 
attitudes and of classical paideia. Constantinople was 
Just trying to make its fortune. If intellectual training 
was sought, it was primarily a juridical training, Ro- 
man jurisprudence, because such a training was the 
best recommendation for a career in the imperial 
administration. Libanius tells us that many young 
people left their small, drowsy towns for such a ca- 
reer. But the champions of the old Greek way of life 
saw this profession as the very enemy of Greek pai- 
deia, and not without just cause. 

Herein lies one of the most important reasons why 
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Constantinople was so late in competing with the 
other centers of Greek learning. This competition 
simply did not have priority. First of all, Constanti- 
nople had to compromise with, and make a cultural 
adjustment to, Roman mentality in every respect, 
even so far as the architectonical and artistic appear- 
ance of the city was concerned. She had to find a 
middle road between Greek political engagement 
and the Roman imperial concept; between the arbi- 
trariness of the local Eastern churches and the Ro- 
man view of a religio licita, controlled by a pontifex 
maximus; and, finally, between a "rhetorical" and a 
"legal" mentality. That Constantinople arrived at such 
a compromise is her greatest achievement—an 
achievement, however, that could not be accom- 
plished without losses on both sides. But the new dis- 
tance from the old Greek ideals was not greater than 
the distance from the old Roman views. Thus, a new 
center was created, impoverished and impoverishing 
at the same time. It was precisely this "pauperism" 
that guaranteed survival. 

When the great breakdown and the big losses in 
the midst of the seventh century were a matter of 
fact, Constantinople still was there. She sent artistic 
and cultural vibrations to isolated provinces, when 
these themselves were unable to act on their own ac- 
count. By her military power, Constantinople gave 
life to provincial towns, which even with better eco- 
nomic endowment and with more autonomy would 
not have managed to survive. Eventually, she even 
amassed a storehouse of learning—enough to pre- 
serve scholarship and literary standards beyond the 
Dark Ages. Every future renaissance could rely on 
It. 
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The Imperial Heritage of 
Early Christian Art 


THE THEME of this lecture is Janus-faced—and 
Janus-faced, too, is scholarly research into the im- 
perial heritage of Early Christian art, because classi- 
cal archaeologists as well as art historians have striven 
for clarification of the thorny problems involved. 
Among the archaeologists who have gathered to- 
gether individual observations, Gerhard Roden- 
waldt, Richard Delbrueck, Edmund Weigand, and 
H. P. L'Orange are among the most notable.’ André 
Grabar, the Byzantinist and art historian, succeeded 
in making the first overall view in his memorable 
book, L’Empereur dans l'art byzantin, a book that has 
recently appeared in a second edition.” On the whole, 
those involved in studying the problem have concen- 
trated their efforts mainly on proving that Christian 
images were derived from pagan, imperial themes. 
But the question of the chronological evolution of 
imperial topics in Christian art has not been posed 
to this day—even though it would be of capital im- 
portance to know at what time and in which artistic 
medium and surrounding an imperial theme first 
appears. Indeed, the importance of the imperial lan- 
guage of imagery for Christian art cannot be evalu- 
ated until it has been possible to work out an exact 
chronology for the specific types of images. The 
pieces of evidence that contribute to the formation 
of a possible chronology are extremely complicated, 
and to relate them would be impossible in an article. 
Thus, I shall try, rather, to demonstrate some typical 
cases. I shall make a strict differentiation between 
cases in which imperial influence can be assumed 
and those in which it must be assumed. Only the lat- 
ter are fruitful for historical analysis. In addition, 
Roman imperial art is certainly not the principal 
source of inspiration for Early Christian art, but only 
one of the many sources. It would not be honest of 
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me to avoid placing this fundamental fact at the 
beginning. 

In the time before Constantine, the relationship 
between Christians and imperial art can best be de- 
fined with the help of the acts of the interrogation 
and martyrdom of St. Cyprian in 257-58. The last 
sentence reads: “The most holy martyr Cyprianus 
suffered on the 14th of September under the em- 
perors Valerianus and Gallienus, in truth under the 
reign of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom is honor 
and glory forever and ever, Amen."? These acts of 
martyrdom were dated in the Roman manner, that 
is, the names of the ruling emperors were given, as 
well as that of Christ, who was said to be ruling in 
truth (regnante vero). Thus, Christ's reign ts placed on 
a higher level of importance than that of the Roman 
emperors, and this indicates that in pre-Constan- 
tinian times Christians looked down on imperial art. 
However, immediately after the Edict of Milan in 
319, the first elements of imperial imagery infil- 
trated Christian art. The year 313 was a turning 
point. From then on, imperial elements gradually 
and in a halting fashion penetrated Christian art. 

After Constantine, official Roman art gradually 
forfeited its religious content, and for this reason it 
could be received, untainted, into Christian art. It 
was no longer necessary to pay reverence to the em- 
peror. If official state art were to have been directed 
toward an emperor to whom Christians would have 
been required to pay sacrifice, then such an art would 
have been discredited in the eyes of the Christians, 
and found unworthy of imitation. Constans did away 
with sacrifices to the emperor in the year 341.* Gra- 
tian and Theodosius finally withdrew state support 


“from the imperial cult. The emperor Theodosius, 


in whose reign there gradually developed an official 
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discrimination against orthodox paganism, gave up 
all claim to the title of pontifex maximus (Zosimus 
Hist. nova 4. 36, 5). The undermining of pagan reli- 
gious thought and, with it, of Roman triumphal art 
that the Christian emperors initiated is one of the 
chief prerequisites for the acceptance of such themes 
into Christian art. To the Christian way of thinking, 
the emperor was supposed to be the representative 
on earth of their God; not until this association be- 
came firmly fixed was it possible for imperial repre- 
sentational imagery to be made legitimate for 
Christians. In addition, the experience of the 
triumph of Christianity over paganism put imperial 
triumphal art out of action, as far as the impression 
it previously produced is concerned. Victories were 
now achieved not with the help of the old gods, but 
rather in the name of Christ. From the time of Con- 
stantine onward, triumphal art was addressed to a 
new figure, namely, Christ as King and as the victor 
over death. And this Christian triumph could be 
most appropriately expressed with the formulae of 
imperial art.’ 

If we now turn to the monuments themselves, we 
can pass over those of pre-Constantinian times. For 
until the Battle of the Milvian Bridge in 312 and 
state recognition of Christianity in 313 the influence 
of imperial representative art on the world of 
Christian imagery was inconsequential. 
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FIG. 1. Dogmatic sarcophagus. Peter taken captive, 
detail of soldier. 
The Vatican, Rome (Photo: Brenk) 


FIG. 2. Arch of Constantine, Rome. Profectio relief, 
detail of soldiers. 


(Photo: after Giuliano, Arco di Costantino, fig. 41) 





The first Christian monument that unequivocally 
shows imperial influence is the so-called Dogmatic 
sarcophagus in the Vatican, which was found under- 
neath S. Paolo fuori le mura.’ The upper panels de- 
pict the Creation of Adam and Eve, the Miracle at 
Cana, the Multiplication of the Loaves and Fishes, 
and the Raising of Lazarus. Below, we find the Ado- 
ration of the Magi, Christ healing the blind, Daniel 
in the lions’ den, Peter denying Christ, Peter being 
taken captive, and Moses striking the rock. Particu- 
larly noteworthy is the scene in which Peter is taken 
captive. Like Moses, Peter carries a staff.” Two sol- 
diers (Fig. 1) wearing mantles (chlamys), trousers (bra- 
cae), and caps (pileus pannonicus) grasp the apostle's 
arms. In the profectio relief on the Arch of Constan- 
tine (the departure from Milan, Fig. 2), many sol- 
diers in the train are clad in fur caps and mantles 
like those in the sarcophagus.!? They are the appan- 
tores or officiales who played an important role in the 
persecution of Christians, for which reason this kind 
of Constantinian soldier also appears on the Dog- 
matic sarcophagus. In other words, Peter's being 
taken captive was comprehended as a scene from the 
history of the persecution of Christians. The concep- 
tion of this image can only have arisen in a workshop 
that was in operation both for the emperor and for 
the Christians. 

Furthermore, the heads on both monuments share 
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FIG. 3. Dogmatic sarcophagus. Daniel 
scene, detail of unidentified figure. 
The Vatican, Rome (Photo: Brenk) 





FIG. 5. Dogmatic sarcophagus. Christ 
healing the blind, detail. 
The Vatican, Rome (Photo: Brenk) 





FIG. 4. Arch of Constantine, Rome. 
Adlocutio relief, detail of senator. 


(Photo: after Giuliano, fig. 46.) 





FIG. 6. Arch of Constantine, Rome. 
Personification of Autumn. 
(Photo: after Giuliano, fig. 29) 
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FIG. 7. Sarcophagus with Victories. 
The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore (Photo: Brenk) 


the same kind of roughened beard and fur cap, and 
the similarity extends even to the facial types, with 
fish-bubble motifs on the foreheads and wrinkles 
above the nose between the eybrows. In addition, 
certain heads on the sarcophagus have mustaches 
whose ends are rolled up like a snail’s shell (Fig. 9), 
just like those on the Arch of Constantine (Fig. 4). A 
third comparison shows the youthful Christ with his 
hair parted in the middle, symmetrical locks on his 
forehead, and vertical locks on his temples (Fig. 5)— 
a design virtually identical with the personification 
of Autumn on the Arch of Constantine (Fig. 6).!! 
Christ's hairstyle has thus been taken over from a 
putto in a cycle of the Seasons. It follows from this 
analysis that the Dogmatic sarcophagus was made in 
the same workshop that also produced reliefs for the 
Arch of Constantine. In imperial art, the Seasons 
represented prosperity, or felicitas mundi, for the en- 
tire empire, a prosperity that grew with each victory 
of the emperor. On the Dogmatic sarcophagus, how- 
ever, the principle of cosmic flourishing was trans- 
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ferred to Christ. The felicitas mundi was no longer 
applied to the emperor but to Christ, who, in the 
Christian scheme, had brought about such prosper- 
ity. Here, a chapter in the history of salvation be- 
comes apparent, an outlook that prepared the way 
for Orosius' theology of Augustus.!? 

We will not go further into the purely art historical 
consequences that result from such confrontations 
for other sarcophagi would have to be taken into ac- 
count. Nevertheless, the quintessence of such a study 
is quite remarkable. Between 312 and 315— that is, 
shortly after Constantine’s Edict of Milan—sarco- 
phagi of highly placed Christian state officials were, 
for the first time, made in the imperial workshops of 
Rome. This had not happened before 312. We see 
that the owner of the Dogmatic sarcophagus was a 
highly placed personage just from the enormous di- 
mensions of it. At 2 meters 67 centimeters long and 
1 meter 30 centimeters high, it is one of the largest 
extant Christian sarcophagi. Unfortunately, we do 
not know who the owner was, but we may suppose 
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that he was close to the emperor. In sum, the work 
signals the acceptance of Christian sarcophagus 
sculpture once and for all as an official medium. On 
the emperor’s order, a Roman workshop executed 
scenes of battle and of ceremonial representation on 
an arch of triumph, and on the order of a state offi- 
cial the same workshop created sarcophagi with a 
similar repertory of forms and motifs. This work- 
shop also created the new effigy of Christ with a 
hairstyle taken from the personifications of the 
Seasons. 

In what follows, we shall continue to refer to sar- 
cophagus sculpture. Although even after the Edict 
of Milan it remained a half-private, half-ecclesiasti- 
cal category of art, no examples of official church 
art of the pre-Theodosian period are known—a fact 
that presents us with as yet unsolved problems. For 
example, it would be important to know if fourth- 
century official church art departed from more pri- 
vate funeral art, and which of these two types stood 
closer to pagan triumphal representation. 

Among all the Early Christian sarcophagi, it is 
those with Passion scenes that were influenced by 
Roman triumphal art. The foundation for this pro- 
cess was provided by the theologians of the fourth 
century, who more and more often called Christ bas- 
ileus or “king.”'* Eusebius designated Christ as a kos- 
mokrator, megas basileus, and pantokrator (Hist. eccl. 10. 
1, 1).!* Christian teaching becomes a basilikos nomos, 
an imperial law. Christ's death on the cross was not 
a painful defeat, but a victorious triumph over death. 
Because of its outward appearance, the cross pre- 
sented a certain similarity to the tropaeum, the pagan 
victory sign—a comparison already made by Justin 
Martyr (Apol. 1. 55, 3), Origen (In Joann. 20. 36), and 
Minutius Felix (Oct. 29. 7). So it was, then, that on 
the sarcophagi with Passion scenes, the pagan tro- 
paeum!? became combined with the labarum and re- 
fashioned to form the actual cross, while the Chi Rho 
was refashioned into a crown of laurels. The com- 
position is derived from pagan sarcophagi, such as 
the third-century sarcophagus with Victories in the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore (Fig. 7). Both Vic- 
tories bear a labarum in the form of a cross, and the 
tropaeum is represented by a palm tree on which 
there rests a shield with the gorgoneium. Below, two 
female captives are sleeping; these two figures can 
be seen again on the Vatican columnar sarcopha- 
gus,'® where they are transformed into the two sol- 
diers sleeping at Christs grave. The two soldiers 
designate the Christian composition as a represen- 
tation of the Resurrection. The representation, how- 
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ever, does not merely describe the Resurrection 
process itself, but rather shows it to be an immanent 
victory over death. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to observe that the scene was already created in 
Constantine's reign. It appears for the first time on 
a two-zoned, fluted sarcophagus, hitherto unpub- 
lished, in the Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto 
(Fig. 8).!* The Resurrection scene leans very heavily 
on pagan tropaeum scenes. Because the Christian im- 
age so clearly reflects official imperial thought, its 
conception cannot be traced back to a Christian sar- 
cophagus workshop. It is thus conceivable that there 
was a monumental aulic model for the Resurrection 
composition, the more so since it was very influential 
for centuries to come.!* Some of the other scenes 
from later times which clearly derive from tropaeum 
images of Constantine's day are the Crucifixion on 
the Monza ampullae and the apse mosaic in Sto. Ste- 
fano Rotondo [Cat. no. 524 and Cat. fig. 77], even 
though the Resurrection elements have disappeared 
from these monuments. 


FIG. 8. Two-zoned sarcophagus. Resurrection, 
soldiers and cross. 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto (Photo: Brenk) 
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FIG. g. Frieze sarcophagus. Christ treading on a 
lion and snake. 
Gerona (Photo: after Sotomayor, pl. 18) 


Let us now turn to the enthronement images. It 
has always been maintained that the scene of Christ 
treading on a lion and a snake—a scene taken from 
Psalm gı:13— was inspired by imperial images. Eu- 
sebius’ description of an encaustic painting in the 
vestibule of the palace in Constantinople is contin- 
ually brought up to support this belief. The painting 
depicted the emperor and his sons standing on a 
dragon, which the emperor is piercing with a lance. 
The dragon was the symbol of political enemies—in 
this case, probably Licinius.!? In the meantime, the 
first known example of the representation of Psalm 
91 in art appears on an early Constantinian frieze 
sarcophagus in Gerona (Fig. 9), a monument per- 
haps created before 312.?? Christ is standing on a 
lion that is encircled by a snake. Inasmuch as Christ 
strides over a lion and viper and crushes them (am- 
bulabis et conculcabis), the scene can be considered a 
biblical illustration. But we do not have the slightest 
inducement to suppose the influence of triumphal 
art. Chronologically, the next monument to treat the 
same theme is a sarcophagus fragment in Pesaro 
(Fig. 10), which can already be dated after 950.?! 
The same curious motif of a snake entwining a lion 
is found here as well, and we assume that it belongs 
to a specific iconographical tradition. New in this 
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FIG. 10. Sarcophagus fragment. Christ treading on 
a lion and snake. 


Museo Oliveriano, Pesaro (Photo: Brenk) 


representation is the depiction of Christ enthroned, 
not on a cathedm, to be sure, but rather on a solzum, 
whose armrests end in lion-head knobs. Here the en- 
thronement no longer corresponds to the Psalm text; 
instead, the artist used as a point of departure the 
kind of enthronement scene that occurs on monu- 
ments of triumphal art, as well as in philosopher 
scenes.?? Not until the early sixth century, in the fa- 
mous mosaic located in the Archbishop's chapel in 
Ravenna, does Christ appear as imperator, treading 
on lion and snake.?? In the mosaic, Christ is even 
clad as a soldier, as he is later in the Stuttgart Psal- 
ter?* —two cases in which the influence of imperial 
triumphal art is not to be disputed. 

It has further been maintained that the frontally 
enthroned Christ accompanied by apostles must have 
been inspired by corresponding imperial images.” 
However, here too there are other sources that up to 
now have been overlooked. For example, we must 
recall scenes of philosophers gathering, such as that 
on the Gallienic Philosophers' sarcophagus, wherein 
the main philosopher sits frontally and is flanked by 
two listeners.?$ Although some modern authors want 
to characterize the frontal pose as a stylistic tool of 
imperial art, the problem of the frontal pose is ex- 
tremely complex in late antiquity.?” In late Roman 
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art—even as early as the first century—not only im- 
perial images, but also scenes of worship, of philo- 
sophic gatherings, and of private daily life could be 
composed frontally. Thus, we have no particular 
reason for interpreting every catacomb or sarcoph- 
agus scene depicting Christ and the apostles as a re- 
flection of lost monumental art. 

It would be equally difficult to postulate an impe- 
rial prototype for a sarcophagus lid in The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. One of the oldest Christian 
monuments, datable around 300, it represents an 
enthroned Christ separating the sheep from the goats 
(Fig. 11).75 The subject is taken from the parable of 
the Last Judgment in Matthew 25:31-46. But the 
frontal composition and the symmetry occur here in 
the framework of a purely bucolic scene. Thus, both 
the Gallienic relief in the Vatican and the sarcopha- 
gus lid from New York show very clearly that frontal 
images exist within philosophical and bucolic con- 
texts for which no direct prototypes in imperial art 
can be established. On the other hand, the enthrone- 
ment scene on the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus 
(Fig. 12) would be inconceivable without an imperial 
model.?? Christ, enthroned on a solium over the cae- 
lus, the personification of the heavens, derives di- 
rectly from the figure of the emperor enthroned 
over the caelus on the Arch of Galerius in Thessalon- 
ike. Proclus once called Christ tod énovpavíov 
Baduevc*! and he is also the kosmokrator.?? This 
highly significant composition lives on in an Apoca- 
lypse scene from the Moutier-Grandval Bible, a work 
of the Carolingian school in Tours, where the caelus 
is framed by the symbols of the four evangelists.?? 

A much greater influence was exerted by the im- 
age of Christ enthroned on a globe. The earliest ex- 
amples do not predate 350. An apse composition 
from Sta. Costanza [Cat. fig. 74]?* and a fresco in the 
new catacomb on the Via Latina?? constitute the first 
examples of this iconographical motif—a motif that 
still lives on in the sixth century in S. Vitale, Rav- 
enna?? and, in Carolingian times, in the Lothar Gos- 
pels from Tours.?? On Roman coins, the globe 
signified that part of the world which could be ruled 
over, strategically and politically.?? It was called the 
orbis. Correspondingly, the emperor was called the 
rector orbis. There are also coins from a still earlier 
period with the genius populi and Roma. Although 
Roma does not actually sit on the globe, she at least 
rests her foot on it.?? 

The emperor Augustus reigns over the terrestrial 
globe in a memorable description by Ovid (Metam. 
15. 858—60): “Jupiter controls the heights of heaven 








FIG. 11. Sarcophagus lid. Christ separating the 
sheep from the goats. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Rogers Fund, 
24.240 (Photo: Brenk) 
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FIG. 12. Sarcophagus of Junius Bassus. Christ 
enthroned. 


St. Peter's, Rome (Photo: Deutsches Archaologisches Institut). 
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and the kingdoms of the triformed universe; but the 
earth is under Augustus’ sway. Each is both sire and 
ruler."*? Here, the realm of the emperor and that of 
the gods are neatly separated. Not only Jupiter rules 
over the ether; in some illustrations, Sarapis, too, ap- 
pears over the globe.*? Gradually, the emperor was 
also seen as ruler of the heavenly sphere. The Com- 
modus bust in the Palazzo dei Conservatori in Rome 
marks a milestone in this development, for the bust 
of the emperor, disguised as Heracles, is enthroned 
over the heavenly globe.*? But if we recall the Sarapis 
bust, it is clear that this kind of enthronement scene 
did not have to be inspired only by imperial images. 
The globe as a throne had become a common for- 
mula—a topos—not exclusively reserved for the 
emperor. 

The more the pagan religious content disap- 
peared from triumphal art, the faster Christian art 
adopted imperial formulae (topoi). On the Arch of 
Constantine, emperors still make sacrifices— Licin- 


FIG. 19. Apse mosaic. 
Sta. Pudenziana, Rome 
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ius to Apollo and Heracles, Constantine to Diana.*? 
In the Theodosian era, a Christian representational 
art developed out of this religiously inspired trium- 
phal art. The base of the column of Arcadius in 
Constantinople, for instance [Cat. no. 68], is the first 
triumphal monument with Christian emblems (the 
Chi Rho).** The Theodosian era signifies a turning 
point because, for the first time in the history of Ro- 
man triumphal art, it was Constantinople rather than 
Rome that became the focal point. The most visible 
signs of such a change can be seen in various pieces 
of imperial architecture in Constantinople: the 
Forum Tauri with the triumphal Arch of Theodos- 
ius from the year 386; the triumphal column; and, 
finally, the base of the obelisk at the Hippodrome 
from the year 390 [Cat. no. 99]. These triumphal 
monuments are closely related to official statuary 
sculpture, of which many examples survive in Con- 
stantinople, beginning in the Theodosian era. More- 
over, from the fifth century on, carved capitals should 
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-valso be mentioned in discussing the central role of 
Constantinople. All the newly created capitals after 
the year 400 owed their existence to the initiative of 
that metropolis and document the Roman imperial 
tradition. At the same time, these monuments testify 
to a new, highly qualified aulic style, which was in- 
spired by Asia Minor but exerted an influence far 
beyond Constantinople. 

This aulic style appears in Christian art as well, 
and not mainly in the private realm of funeral art, 
but in the official realm of ecclesiastical art. This ec- 
clesiastical art, which was promoted by the clergy 
and the episcopate, is not preserved in the pre-Theo- 
dosian period. We are thus faced with one of the 
most intriguing gaps in the history of fourth-century 
art. But the earliest monuments of official church 
art known to us demonstrate that it is the heir of 
imperial triumphal art.*? The first surviving church 
mosaic of an official nature is that of Sta. Puden- 
ziana in Rome (Fig. 13), from the period around 
400.*® Christ sits like an emperor on a throne set 
with gems and fitted out with purple cushions. The 
golden tunic with purple stripes (clavi) and a golden 
nimbus designate Jesus as both a king and a god. 
The entire composition can be better understood 
through a text from St. John Chrysostom’s second 
homily on Matthew, 1: 


You will see the kıng himself, seated on the throne of 
that unutterable glory, together with the angels and 
archangels standing beside him, as well as the count- 
less legions of the ranks of the saints. This is how the 
Holy City appears. . . . In this city is towering the wonder- 
ful and glonous sign of victory, the cross, the victory booty 
of Christ, the first fruit of our human kind, the spoils 
of war of our king.*? 

The fact that St. John Chrysostom does not men- 
tion the apostles, but only the angels, is of little im- 
portance. The Heavenly City, with Christ as king on 
the regal throne and with the cross as a sign of vic- 
tory, is described as it is seen in the mosaic. The text 
is nothing but a contemporary paraphrase of the 
mosaic and represents, in and of itself, a documen- 
tation of the Church fathers' reception of the impe- 
rial vocabulary. 

Another early and important example of the aulic 
style of Constantinople is a relief from the late fourth 
century, acquired only a short time ago by the Berlin 
Museums (Fig. 14).* It represents a cushioned 
throne on which lie a diadem and a chlamys. From 
above, a dove descends toward the throne. Below, 
two deer look up to it reverently. The throne is with- 
out doubt the kingly throne and the diadem and 
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cape regal attributes. The dove is a sign for Christ, 
the deer signify the believers. In the broadest sense, 
the composition can be interpreted as a pictorial 
symbolization of the Kingdom of Christ. But it has 
been known for a long time that this particular im- 
age of an empty throne was already widely dissemi- 
nated in Roman pagan art.*? Since the throne was 
an object of religious worship for the Romans, the 
image must have originally appeared to the Christians 
as especially pagan and therefore worthy of suspi- 
cion, before it finally gained acceptance in a Christian 
context. Once this throne was claimed by Christ and 
provided with Christian symbols, it could be located 
in a prominent place: at the zenith of the triumphal 
arch in Sta. Maria Maggiore, dated 432-40 (Fig. 
15).°° Once again, a royal diadem lies on the throne. 
Also included, however, are the cross and the scroll 
of the Seven Seals (Rev. 5:1), as well as busts of the 
two chief apostles, Peter and Paul. As representa- 
tives of the Church the saints pay homage to Christ, 
who is evoked by the cross and the diadem. This im- 
age of homage to the empty throne at the top of the 
triumphal arch in Sta. Maria Maggiore is inconceiv- 
able without the model of triumphal art. Moreover, 
the composition of the triumphal arch as a whole, 
with the mosaics set in stripes, has its source in Ro- 
man triumphal art—for example, the Arch of Gal- 
erius at Thessalonike.?! The composition of the 
triumphal arch in Sta. Maria Maggiore is, in other 
words, the Christian counterpart of the Arch of Gal- 
erius; or, to express it differently, it is the Christian 
staging of the pagan arcus tnumphalıs. In the apex of 
the inside walls of the Sta. Maria Maggiore arch we 
can find the christogram with Alpha and Omega;?? 
"rho" is joined with "chi" in such a way that we have 
to read pax. Not the pagan pax Romana, but rather 
the pax Christiana. The cultural deputation of the Ro- 
man Empire becomes a mission serving the Christian 
idea.?? 

The throne and the pax monogram on the trium- 
phal arch in Sta. Maria Maggiore grew out of the 
state political ideology of the Romans, clad in 
Christian garments and subordinated to the Christian 
doctrine of salvation. Other specific scenes on this 
triumphal arch were also strongly influenced by im- 
perial iconography. Grabar was able to show that the 
specific form of the Adoration of the Magi—with the 
child on the throne and the two women sitting on the 
left and right—was influenced by the consular dip- 
tych of Halberstatt, made in 417.°* The form of the 
throne is identical on both monuments. In Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, the diptych’s personifications of Rome and 
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FIG. 14. Hetoimasia relief. 


Staatliche Museen, Berlin (Photo: after Brandenburg, 
Römische Mitteilungen, 1972, pl. 66) 


Constantinople become the Virgin and the personi- 
fication of the Church of the Gentiles, the ecclesia e 
gentibus. The Adoration of the Magi in Sta. Maria 
Maggiore is the most striking example of the render- 
ing of a Christian scene with the vocabulary of im- 
perial art. But this is a singular case. The usual 
iconography of the Adoration of the Magi is not 
based on imperial models, and the image in Sta. 
Maria Maggiore exerted no influence on later mon- 
uments. 

The fact that four guardian angels were added to 
the picture in Sta. Maria Maggiore may also be ex- 
plained with the help of imperial art. (The motif ap- 
pears again in the Adoration scene in S. Apollinare 
Nuovo in Ravenna, where Mary, seated with the 
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FIG. 15. Hetoimasia. 
Sta. Maria Maggiore, Rome (Photo: Brenk) 


Christ child, is flanked by four guardian angels.? ) 
The angelic guards and the gem-studded throne 
characterize Jesus as the royal sovereign reigning 
over the orbis Christianus. Royalty, however, signified 
divinity, too, and at this point a theological compo- 
nent is added to our problem. In 428, Nestorius, the 
archbishop of Constantinople, held that Christ’s hu- 
man and divine natures were separate—that is, that 
Christ could not have been born as God. Official 
opinion was expressed on this matter at the Council 
of Ephesus in 432.°° The Council confirmed earlier 
dogma, which held the human and the divine na- 
tures of Christ to be inseparable. On the triumphal 
arch in Sta. Maria Maggiore, Christ’s divine nature 
received special emphasis because Roman theologi- 
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ans believed that Nestorius had denied it. But this 
was a misunderstanding. What Nestorius did say 
was: “I do not believe in a two- or three-month-old 
God.”?” This remark must have irritated Roman 
theologians to such an extent that they put the Christ 
child on a royal throne in Sta. Maria Maggiore, the 
better to demonstrate that even as a child, Christ 
had been divine. Thus, in the arch of triumph in Sta. 
Maria Maggiore, triumphal vocabulary is put totally 
in the service of theology. 

These perceptions, however, should not be taken 
as binding for the entire mosaic cycle in Sta. Maria 
Maggiore. Since I have discussed the manifold pos- 
sibilities of the use of triumphal iconography in my 
monograph on that church, I will make my remarks 
on this subject brief. One may perceive a certain sig- 
nificance when Abraham appears on horseback at 
the meeting with Melchisedek, holding out his right 
hand and greeting like an emperor. Nevertheless, 
Abraham is not pictured in imperial guise, as he is, 
for instance, on the relief depicting the Clementia of 
Marcus Aurelius, but merely as a man of God in a 
tunic and a fallium.?* The artist, therefore, took the 
representation found in the Clementia relief simply 
as a formula. Such a procedure becomes even clearer 
in the scene from the life of Joshua, where Joshua is 
rendered like a Roman commander-in-chief, wear- 
ing a chlamys and accompanied by two attendants. 
This compositional scheme—that is, with the em- 
peror standing frontally and walking in profile—al- 
ready appears on the S. Marco column.?? And the 
scene of Pharaoh, dramatically drowning while the 
Israelites pass through the Red Sea, finds its parallel 
in the Battle of the Dacians on the Column of Tra- 
jan. In both representations, a cut-off bust is to be 
found in the upper part of the picture.® Still, the 
adoption of the infant Moses by Pharaoh’s daughter 
is not represented like a Roman adoption. In the Ro- 
man ritual, the emperor tends to stand with his hand 
on his adoptive son’s shoulder, as on the Ephesian 
relief, now in Vienna, where Hadrian adopts Anto- 
ninus.®! 

When viewed together, these observations imme- 
diately show that for the designer of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, the points of reference were of a very dis- 
parate nature. He certainly did not have the slightest 
theological motivation in representing Abraham or 
Joshua as a Roman emperor. Joshua, a biblical fig- 
ure, was not comparable to the Roman emperor, for 
he was victorious as a result of a divine promise. At 
Sta. Maria Maggiore, narrative Roman triumphal 
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art is used as a point of departure for artistic and 
ideological reasons.°? Because of its vast richness of 
figures and compositional types, this art was particu- 
larly well suited to the design of Christian cycles: it 
offered an arsenal of representative motifs, which 
were most welcome to the artists who had to depict 
cycles from the Old Testament for the first time. It 
will already have occurred to the careful observer 
that in Sta. Maria Maggiore it was never whole scenes 
that were adapted from Roman narrative triumphal 
art, but rather only selected details. 

Other kinds of sources, such as mythological 
painting in the Greco-Roman tradition, were avail- 
able to the decorators of Sta. Maria Maggiore. But as 
far as triumphal art is concerned, the artists proba- 
bly utilized formulae found in existing pattern books. 
Such pattern books were also used around 400 by 
the illustrators of an Old Testament manuscript, the 
so-called Quedlinburg Itala fragments, and of the 
Vatican copy of Vergil’s Aeneid [Cat. nos. 424, 203].°° 
With some justification, it has been supposed that 
both of these manuscripts were illustrated in the 
same workshop. The studio that employed these pat- 
tern books thus worked simultaneously for eccle- 
siastical and pagan patrons. 

The mark of imperial iconography in Christian 
art is recognizable in different ways. As a rule, artists 
drew upon Roman triumphal art in cases where it 
was necessary to emphasize the kingly rule of Christ. 
The fact that Christ was seen as a king also implied 
his divine nature. In order to represent Christ's 
kingdom in art, triumphal images of the past and 
present were appropriated. Yet, this process does 
not begin until after 313. The first Christian theme 
to be presented with imperial formulae is the Res- 
urrection of Christ, seen on sarcophagi with Passion 
scenes beginning in the late Constantinian period. 
In the second half of the fourth century, various 
kinds of enthronement images from imperial art en- 
tered the Christian repertory. And these were the 
scenes that exerted the most powerful influence on 
medieval art: Christ on the throne, and on the caelus. 
In the Theodosian era, the hetowmasia becomes the 
embodiment of the idea of enthronement— that is, 
the empty throne, taken over from pagan art, as the 
symbol of ruling. The mosaics in Sta. Maria Mag- 
giore are the first official ecclesiastical monument to 
show the effects of triumphal art in all its breadth 
and refinement. On the triumphal arch, the king- 
dom of Christ appears, while in the nave, triumphal 
motifs are employed mainly as artistic devices. The 
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cycle of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob includes only two 
allusions to imperial iconography,9* whereas the cycle 
of Moses and Joshua draws largely upon Roman 
triumphal topoi. The mison d'étre for the use of impe- 
rial imagery is in almost every case a different one, 
even though the royal and divine nature of Christ 
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A Shadow Outline of Virtue: 


The Classical Heritage of Greek Christian 
Literature (Second to Seventh Century)" 


THE EARLIEST OBJECTS in the Age of Spintuality 
exhibition date roughly from the mid-third century. 
At about the same time, Origen, the most learned of 
the Early Christian writers, was refuting the argu- 
ments of the pagan philosopher Celsus, who had 
attacked Christianity some seventy years earlier. 
Origen, being a proper scholar, quoted his adver- 
sary verbatim; thus we know exactly what Celsus 
said of the Christians. “Their injunctions,” Celsus re- 
ported, “are like this: ‘Let no one educated, no one 
wise, no one sensible draw near ... ; but as for any- 
one ignorant, anyone stupid, anyone uneducated, 
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anyone who is a child, let him come boldly’.” for it 
was patent that the Christians "wished to attract" and 
were "able to convince only the foolish, dishonor- 
able, uneducated and stupid." Elsewhere Celsus 


* [his is a slightly revised text of a lecture delivered at 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art on November 21, 1977. 
A word on bibliography: the second volume of E. Norden's 
Die antike Kunstprosa ... , Leipzig and Berlin, 1909, esp. 
pp. 451-573, still remains the classic on our subject. It is 
more difficult to quote recent comprehensive introduc- 
tions for the benefit of the general reader. Of W. Krause's 
Die Stellung der frühchnstlichen Autoren zur heidnischen Litera- 
tur, Vienna, 1958, only the section "On the General Atti- 
tude of the Greek Patristics Towards Pagan Literature," 
pp. 59-88, is of broader appeal. Outstanding general works 
of recent date that come first to mind deal with the world 
of major pagan ideas and with their reflection in Christian 
thought, rather than with continuity in the use of literary 
genres, motifs, and devices, which will be this essay's main 
concern. See C. N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Cul- 
ture ... , London, New York, and Toronto, 1944. E. von 
Ivanka, Hellenisches und Christliches im frühbyzantinischen 
Geistesleben, Vienna, 1948. M. L. W. Laistner, Christianity 


spoke of Christian servants in large households, of 
"wool workers, cobblers, fullers and total ignora- 
muses and country yokels," some of whom even tried 
to turn their masters’ children away from their 
schoolteachers.? If we are to believe Celsus, Christians 
were not only lower class, but ignorant of pagan in- 
tellectual values, and hostile to them as well. 

In his refutation, Origen did not meet these ac- 
cusations head on: he even admitted that some 
Christians were unlettered, and hostile to teachers 
who instructed children in the “improprieties of the 
comedy and the licentious poems in iambics."? Ori- 
gen himself was against at least some varieties of 
classical literature. 

Both Celsus’ attack and Origen's defense are 
somewhat puzzling, for neither quite reflects the 


and Pagan Culture ... , Ithaca, 1951, esp. pp. 49-73. 
W. Jaeger, Early Christianity and Greek Paideia, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1961 (important). A. Wifstrand, L'Eglise ancienne et 
la culture grecque, Paris, 1962. E. von Ivanka, Plato Chnst- 
anus. Übernahme und Umgestaltung des Platonismus durch die 
Väter, Einsiedeln, 1964. H. Chadwick, Early Chnstian 
Thought and the Classical Tradition, New York, 1966 (excel- 
lent). Still, these works can be consulted with profit for our 
purpose. See also H. Hunger, Reich der Neuen Mitte. Der 
christliche Geist der byzantinischen Kultur, Graz, Vienna, and 
Cologne, 1965, esp. section V, “Science and Culture Strik- 
ing a Balance Between Pagan and Christian Components,” 
pp. 299-369. O. Gigon, Die antike Kultur und das Chnsten- 
tum, Gütersloh, 1966. Gigon clearly saw that Christian lit- 
erature was written by the educated for the educated from 
the post-Apostolic times onward. F. Novotny, The Posthu- 
mous Life of Plato, Prague, 1977, pp. 74-78, 122-50, 177- 
94. A number of observations relevant to our subject can 
be found in H. Hunger’s "On the Imitation (pipnots) of 
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reality of their time. By about 178—the presumed 
date of Celsus’ attack on Christianity—a number of 
Christian apologists had already published works di- 
rected toward the educated pagans in high stations, 
including the emperor Marcus Aurelius himself. In 
these works, the apologists freely quoted from the 
classical poets, pre-Socratic philosophers and, of 
course, from Plato. On the other hand, if Origen 
wanted to show that Christians of about 249—the 
presumed date of his treatise Against Celsus* —could 
equal the philosophical and scholarly achievements 
of the pagans, he had but to point to himself. 

Like most polemics, Celsus’ strictures against 
Christians of his time were exaggerated and anach- 
ronistic.? When we turn farther back, however, to the 
beginnings of Christianity, we find his assessment to 
be valid, for the earliest documents of Christian doc- 
trine—the Gospels and some writings of the apos- 
tolic fathers, do in fact reflect little of the intellectual 
values of the educated classes in the Greco-Roman 
world. 'To be sure, literary and Church historians re- 
mind us over and over again of the three classical 
quotations in the Epistles of St. Paul and in the Acts 
of the Apostles: one sententious saying from either 
Euripides or Menander, a comic writer of about 300 
B.C. ("evil communications corrupt good manners"); 
and one line each from the poets Epimenides (a pre- 
Socratic writer) and Aratus? And students of Hel- 
lenistic Judaism and of Greek philosophy point to 


Antiquity in Byzantine Literature," Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
XXIII-XXIV, 1969-70, pp. 17-38, reprinted in the same 
author's Byzantinische Grundlagenforschung, London, 1973. 
Cf. further J. Dummer, "Die Stellung der griechischen 
christlichen Schriften im Rahmen der antiken Literatur,” 
Das Korpus der griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller, Berlin, 
1977 (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Literatur, CXX), pp. 67-76. Among more 
popular essays, see J. Geffcken, “Antike Kulturkampfe,” 
Neue Jahrbücher für das klassische Altertum, Geschichte und 
deutsche Literatur und für Pädagogik, XXIX, 1912, esp. pp. 
603-11 (old, but readable on account of its vigor). M. Poh- 
lenz, "Die Antike, und das frühe Christentum,” Antike und 
Abendland, 1, Hamburg, 1944, pp. 42-54 (excellent). C. 
Mohrmann, "Les relations entre culture profane et cul- 
ture chrétienne aux premiers siècles de notre ère,” Revista 
Portuguesa de Filologia, XII, 1962-63, pp. 1-16. L. A. Frej- 
berg, "Vizantijskaja poézija IV-X vv. i anticnye tradicii,” 
in S. S. Averincev, ed., Vizantijskaja literatura, Moscow, 1974, 
pp. 24-76. Idem, “Anticnoe literaturnoe nasledie v vizan- 
tijskuju €poxu,” in L. A. Frejberg, ed., Anticnost’ i Vizantija, 
Moscow, 1975, pp. 123-35. Cf., finally, the few but in- 
formative pages by S. Gero, "Christianity and Hellenism 
from the First to the Fourth Century," Didascalos, V, 1975, 
pp. 123-35. For good bibliographical introductions to the 
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the beginning of the Gospel of St. John with its use 
of the term Logos, or to the chapter in the Acts that 
relates St. Paul's sermon in the Areopagus of Athens 
and mentions the words "Stoics," "Epicureans," and 
the “Unknown God."? 

We might also remember, however, what the Acts 
say about St. Paul just prior to his encounter with 
pagan philosophers. In Athens he had first con- 
tacted the Jews of the local synagogue, no doubt to 
study the Old Testament with them in the Greek 
translation—the Septuagint—as he surely had done 
in Thessalonike and Beroea on his way to Athens.? 
The fact is that the point of literary reference for the 
earliest Christian literature was the Septuagint. It 
was used not only for direct quotations, but also as a 
stylistic model, even by an author who was a Gentile, 
who used Greek sources, and who knew how to write 
literary Greek. I have in mind the evangelist Luke, 
whose semitisms are in fact imitations of the Septu- 
agint.? The Septuagint—a Jewish text in Greek— 
was the Homer of the Gospels and, along with the 
Gospels themselves, of the earliest Christian liter- 
ature. 

Things were quite different some three hundred 
fifty years later. About the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, the Greek Psalter, the most frequently read 
part of the Septuagint, was translated into Homeric 
verse;!? a life of a saint —St. Cyprian—was rewritten 
in hexameters by the Christian empress Eudocia; 


early centuries of our subject, cf. G. Glockmann, Homer in 
der frühchnstlichen Literatur bis Justinus, Berlin, 1968 (Texte 
und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur, CV), pp. ix-xvii and esp. 3-17, and N. Zeegers- 
Vander Vorst, Les Citations des poetes grecs chez les apologistes 
chrétiens du I° siecle, Louvain, 1972, pp. ix-xlix. For Second 
Sophistic, whose precepts were followed by Greek fathers 
of the fourth and later centuries, cf. the bibliography by G. 
Kennedy and M. Barnard in G. W. Bowersock, ed., Ap- 
proaches to the Second Sophistic, University Park, Pa., 1974, 
pp. 30-34. For special points concerning literary genres 
and individual authors, cf. the relevant entries in the (still 
incomplete) Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum, Stutt- 
gart, 1941—. It is a pity that the outstanding catalogue mi- 
sonné on the survival of the classics compiled by a number 
of luminaries under the auspices of the Warburg Institute 
covers only the years 1931-33. Cf. H. Meier, R. Newald, 
and E. Wind, eds., Kulturwissenschaftliche Bibliographie zum 
Nachleben der Antike, erster Band, die Erscheinungen des Jahres 
1931, Leipzig and Berlin, 1934 (Kraus Reprint, 1978), esp. 
PP. 134-50, 158; and The Warburg Institute, ed., A Bibli- 
ography of the Survival of the Classics, Second Volume, The Pub- 
lications of 1932-33, London, 1938 (Kraus Reprint, 1978), 
esp. pp. 152—66. In my own references preference will be 
given to sources and to recent secondary literature. 
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authentic Homeric lines were put together by the 
same empress and others and made into centos, 
“quilts,” or a continuous narration, in order to ren- 
der, among other things, Gospel stories and parts of 
Genesis in epic diction;'! and in two different works, 
one pagan, one Christian, the last great poet of an- 
tiquity, Nonnus, applied the epithets “virginal” and 
"shunning the nuptial bed" equally to Pallas Athena 
and the Virgin Mary.'? 

This was a remarkable development. In terms of 
Atticism, the literary doctrine that had been growing 
in influence since the middle of the first century B.c., 
the early Christian writings had nothing classical 
about them. But in terms of the Second Sophistic, a 
literary doctrine that was the heir to Atticism and 
that was still in force in the fourth century A.D., 
much of the literature of that century written in high 
style was classical in form, even if Christian in con- 
tent. Hellenism, vanquished by Christianity, con- 
quered its victor in turn. This paraphrase of the 
Horatian line sums up the story of the most refined 
strand of Christian literature in the early centuries. 
The decisive events in this story happened within 
two hundred years, roughly between A.D. 150 and 
350. 

Antique literature first entered Christian letters 
on a large scale in the writings of the second-century 
apologists. We know about a dozen of those authors 
by name, and can still read more than half of them.!? 
The diffusion of Christianity among the pagan edu- 
cated classes must have been rapid enough by the 
second half of the second century to produce these 
apologists, for they seem to have been converts rather 
than products of upward social mobility within the 
Christian community: we know for sure that four of 
them had once been pagans.!* With the appearance 
of educated and well-to-do converts—of Christians 
who, far from being slaves, owned them!* —a dia- 
logue with pagan intellectuals could be carried on 
within a common frame of reference. Naturally 
enough, this frame of reference had to be predomi- 
nantly pagan. 

In order to prove the absurdity of polytheism and 
the immorality of Greek mythology, defenders of 
Christianity such as Justin Martyr, Tatian, Athena- 
goras, Theophilus, and Clement of Alexandria had 
to adduce concrete examples. These were most com- 
monly drawn from the epic, tragic, comic, and philo- 
sophical poets—from Homer, Euripides, Menander, 
Orpheus, Hesiod's Theogony, Sophocles, Callima- 
chus, Pindar, Aeschylus, Empedocles, Aratus (St. 
Paul's source), Aristophanes, or Solon—in that or- 
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der of frequency.'® Substantively, there was little 
point in the apologists’ dwelling on the atrocities and 
obscenities of mythology, upon Kronos devouring 
his own children, or Aphrodite's adulterous liaison 
with Ares, for pagans of Emperor Marcus Aurelius' 
philosophical sophistication did not in any case take 
these stories literally. But the practice of citing these 
offensive acts was nevertheless useful to the apolo- 
gists as a kind of literary apprenticeship. While 
proving the absurdity and disarray of the Greek 
pantheon, one could learn a great deal about Greek 
mythology. 

The apologists pursued two further lines of argu- 
ment with the help of pagan literary sources. The 
first aimed at countering the objection that the 
Christian religion was a recent invention. They con- 
nected the Christian message with that of the Old 
Testament; from there it was a simple matter to show 
by quotations from ancient poets, from Herodotus 
and from Hellenistic historians, that Homer, and 
even his predecessor Orpheus, came later than 
Moses, that consequently the Pentateuch was more 
venerable than the Iliad, and that the names of the 
Greek gods were of recent date. It followed—and 
this was the second argument—that any doctrinal 
agreements between the Old Testament and Greek 
wisdom were the result of plagiarism committed by 
such Greek poets and philosophers as Orpheus, He- 
siod, even Pindar and Plato.!? This particular variety 
of argument was not a Christian discovery, but was 
borrowed, quotations and all, from the Jews, who 
had had to face the problem of harmonizing Hellen- 
ism with their own religion centuries before the 
Christians did.! At any rate, in order to prove the 
Greeks' alleged dependence on the Old Testament, 
the apologists had to, and did, produce many an- 
tique quotations. 

We may quibble with the first apologists’ perfor- 
mance as litterati. With the exception of Clement of 
Alexandria, they seem not to have felt quite sure of 
themselves, for they were great show-offs and sought 
out obscure passages for their quotations. At least 
one fragment of Euripides is preserved today only 
because it was quoted by the apologist Athenagoras 
("Zeus, if he really exists in Heaven ... "),!? and a 
detail concerning the modesty displayed by Aeneas’ 
wife at the time of the sack and burning of Troy is 
known only through Clement of Alexandria.?? 

These bits may in fact have been spurious,?! or the 
result of faulty memory, but even if they are genu- 
ine, the classical erudition of the apologists should 
not dazzle us. It was not drawn from the sources 
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themselves (except perhaps for some of the dia- 
logues of Plato), but from anthologies upon which 
the pagans of the time depended for their quotations 
as well. Clement of Alexandria has twenty-six quo- 
tations from Menander, eighteen of which he shares 
with other, roughly contemporary writers, including 
Plutarch, Galen, Epictetus, and the fifth-century an- 
thologist Stobaeus. Obviously, it was an anthology, 
rather than Menander’s originals, that also served as 
Clements source.?? Another of the poetic sources on 
which the apologists openly relied was not classical at 
all, even if it was written in hexameters. This was the 
collection of the Sibylline oracles. Second only to Ho- 
mer and Furipides as a quarry for quotations, the 
oracles were Judeo-Christian forgeries, their older 
parts dating from between the second century B.c. 
and the second century of our era.?? 

Contemporary pagan authors were also quoted, 
but not by name— since they were not yet classics, 
there was no point in parading them; their writings 
would simply be quietly absorbed or plagiarized. In 
the second century, a Christian compiler using the 
name of Sextus reworked a pagan collection of eth- 
ical sayings, a collection also drawn upon by the con- 
temporary Neopythagoreans and, later, by the great 
enemy of Christianity, Porphyry.?* Clement of Al- 
exandria cribbed from Musonius Rufus, the popular 
Cynic-Stoic philosopher of the first century A.p.?? 

The more or less skillful use of Greek literature to 
expose the weaknesses of the Greek religion still did 
not imply approval of it. By about the year 200, the 
absorption of classical thought and letters into 
Christian culture was considerable, but it was by no 
means a foregone conclusion—the signs were in fact 
ambiguous. Some of them pointed toward recon- 
ciliation. Clement of Alexandria, who was at home 
with classical rhetorical and grammatical devices, was 
also imbued with late Platonic and Stoic philosophi- 
cal concepts; no wonder he explained away the pas- 
sages in St. Paul's Epistle that held the wisdom of this 
world to be foolishness by saying that what St. Paul 
was condemning was bad philosophy, such as that of 
the Epicureans, and not Greek philosophy in gen- 
eral.’ But other signs were pointing in the opposite 
direction. Many writings of Origen were a step back- 
ward from those of his teacher, Clement: in his sur- 
viving Sermons and Commentanes, Origen quoted not 
a single Greek poet. 

Foremost among the acts of defiance against the 
system of antique literary and artistic values was the 
Discourse to the Greeks, written by the formidable Ta- 
tian some twenty-five years before Clement of Alex- 
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andria wrote his Protrepticus. Aristides, the earliest of 
the apologists whose works are still extant, had di- 
vided the peoples of the world into barbarians, 
Greeks, Jews, and Christians.?' Tatian recognized 
only two of these categories: the Greeks, keepers of 
pagan culture, and the barbarians—and he identi- 
fied himself with the latter. Greek poetry corrupts 
the soul, but learning from the barbarians is lauda- 
ble. ‘To imitate Attic dialect—a must for the litterati 
of his time—is no better than to speak Doric. The 
study of Attic diction, syllogisms, dimensions of the 
earth, the course and the physical nature of the sun, 
are vain occupations and mere verbiage. Tatian re- 
counts how he came across barbaric writings, unpre- 
tentious in style and more ancient than the wisdom 
of the Greeks (we already know that he was referring 
to the Old Testament), and how he believed in them. 
He said goodbye to the bombast of the Romans and 
the nonsense of the Athenians and espoused “our 
barbaric philosophy.” He, “a native of the land of the 
Assyrians,” became a philosopher after the fashion 
of the barbarians.”® In pages contrasting the virtues 
of Christian women with those of their pagan coun- 
terparts, Tatian attacked Greek poetesses—a dozen 
of them, beginning with Sappho. He also disdained 
the sculptors who had made statues of those morally 
reprehensible females and other depraved men and 
women.?? 

When he wrote his Discourse, Tatian, this Tertul- 
lian of the Greek East, may already have been a her- 
etic.?? If not, he became one soon afterward—a 
fortunate thing for the survival of Sappho and of 
classical letters in general. But even if Tatian had re- 
mained orthodox, his rigor might have impeded his 
chances of success. To be sure, Tatian’s attitudes lived 
on among a few later orthodox writers. These writ- 
ers may have been less familiar than Tatian with the 
cultural and literary heritage of antiquity; in any 
case, they too rejected it, and saw in it not only an 
abomination dear to idolaters but also a source of 
Christian heresy—Epiphanius of Cyprus (d. 403) 
was the prize example of such a stance. He thun- 
dered against Stoics and Platonists without ever 
reading them, and quoted Homer—some of whose 
lines he must have learned in school—only from sec- 
ond hand.?! 

However, as time went on, the signs pointed more 
and more firmly toward Christian acceptance of pa- 
gan writers and of classical literary forms. These 
clearer signs were already present on the eve of the 
triumph of Christianity. For Methodius (d. ca. 311), 
probably the bishop of Olympus on the southern 
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coast of Asia Minor, Homer was no longer a plagiar- 
ist of Moses, but an equal to the prophet Isaiah.?* 
About 300, Methodius wrote a treatise on chastity. 
He cast it in the form of a dialogue imitating Plato's 
Symposium;?? and he blended Homer so skillfully with 
his own occasional verse that we may be sure he 
knew the poet intimately. Methodius identified the 
dragon of Revelation with the Chimera, quoted the 
verses of the Jad that dealt with the Chimera and 
her slayer, Bellerophon, and added another verse in 
which he changed “the gods’” into “the Father’s.” 
This he did in order to continue with an elegiac dis- 
tich of his own, in which Christ the Lord made his 
appearance.** Methodius not only implied in his 
verses, but expressly said in the prose sentences that 
followed upon them, that Christ had slain “her,” ı.e., 
the Chimera, who stood for the devil. We can thus 
assert that for Methodius Christ was the new Beller- 
ophon. The passage helps us explain the appearance 
of Christ and Bellerophon, side by side, on the re- 
cently discovered Hinton St. Mary mosaic pavement 
that Professor Hanfmann treats elsewhere in this 
volume.?? 

Methodius, incidentally, was among the earliest 
Christian authors to discuss the lines of the Odyssey 
in which Odysseus, attached to the mast of his ship, 
listened to and withstood the song of the Sirens. The 
mast with its yardarm was interpreted as the tree of 
Christ, that is, the cross; the faithful, attached like 
Odysseus to that mast, should withstand the temp- 
tations and heresies of this world. This Christian lit- 
erary allegory enables us to understand the message 
of the bronze lamp that takes the form of a ship with 
the figure of Odysseus attached to its mast [Cat. no. 
199].°° 

In literature, the final triumph of conquered Hel- 
lenism came half a century after Methodius and 
after the triumph of Christianity. We owe it mainly 
to the Cappadocian fathers, above all to Gregory of 
Nazianzus (d. 390) and Basil the Great (d. 379). With 
them came the saturation of Christian elite writings 
with classical elements.?* To concentrate on Gregory, 
literary antiquity made itself at home in all the 
genres he practiced—epistolography, epigram, even 
the homily, that cousin of the antique diatribe, so re- 
luctant to imitate all its pagan relative's traits. 

In Gregory’s homilies, mythology was no longer a 
working tool, wielded to disparage paganism. By his 
time, paganism was collapsing by itself. Gregory's 
mythological passages merely constitute a badge of 
distinction bearing the same relation to a working 
tool that the Phi Beta Kappa insignia bears to a key. 
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But the pretense might still be there. In Gregory’s 
homily on the Epiphany, for instance, he stated that 
the Christian mystery of that feast was not like the 
pagan mysteries, which were the work of demons. 
He then went on to enumerate those pagan myster- 
ies and stories at such length that his account takes 
up two columns in Migne's Patrologia Gmeca.?* Clearly, 
Gregory's information was given for its own sake. It 
was, in addition, so rarefied and allusive that by the 
early sixth century it required a specialized com- 
mentary. This commentary on the mythological pas- 
sages in at least five of Gregory's homilies, which was 
the subject of a monograph by Professor Weitz- 
mann, was not only widely read (about 142 manu- 
scripts still exist), and translated into Syriac and 
Armenian at an early date, but also occasionally il- 
lustrated.?? Whether or not Gregory had set out to 
whet the mythological curiosity of his readers, he had 
certainly succeeded. 

I shall produce one more example from the hom- 
iletic genre. The closing passages of Gregory's ser- 
mon for the Sunday after Easter are devoted to the 
praise of awakening Nature. In form, this praise is 
an ekphrasis, that is, to use the technical definition of 
antique oratory, "a narrative speech bringing its sub- 
ject before the eyes" of the listener.*? As a genre, the 
ekphrasis had a number of subdivisions, of which one 
was "of the Seasons." *! Gregory's text is precisely 
that, an ekphrasis of Spring, whom he already calls the 
Queen of Seasons. We are invited to "see" the cloud- 
less sky, the limpid springs, the fragrant meadows, 
gamboling lambs, diving dolphins; we are shown the 
husbandman ploughing with a yoke of oxen, the 
shepherd playing— melodiously, of course—upon the 
syrinx; we follow the busy bee building the hexago- 
nal—yes, hexagonal—honeycomb for our sake; we 
admire the birds building their nests; finally, we view 
a spirited horse galloping, in the rhythms of a Ho- 
meric quotation, out of our sight toward a river, in 
whose waters he then admires his own reflection.*? 

Gregory’s praise of the bee echoes the antique, or 
at least the non-Christian, admirers of that insect, 
for the bee is not mentioned in the New Testament 
at all. In conclusion of his praise, Gregory exclaims, 
“would that we, too, the apiary of Christ, should take 
unto ourselves this example of wisdom and love of 
labor." After the description of the chirping birds, he 
observes: “Everyone is singing the praise of God with 
inarticulate utterances”—the oxymoron being in the 
best antique rhetorical style. We are grateful to 
Gregory for these two tags reading "made in 
Christianland," which he tactfully appended to his 
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ekphrasis, but we are not fooled. For one thing, we 
remember that Gregory’s pagan friend, Libanius, 
also wrote an ekphrasis of Spring. For another, the 
associations that come to mind from the visual realm 
are those of a floor mosaic in a fourth-century villa, 
not those of the Church of St. Mamas in Caesarea 
where the sermon was preached.*? 

A Byzantine commentator on this sermon sur- 
mised that St. Basil was listening to Gregory on that 
Sunday after Easter.** If he was, he must have sa- 
vored every bit of the sermon’s closing part, for Basil 
himself could turn out a bucolic ekphrasis second to 
none. Take his letter addressed to Gregory, in which 
he describes his rural retreat in the Pontus. Again 
we see a tall mountain covered with multifarious 
trees and watered by clear streams; it is bordered by 
ravines and a river, in whose deep whirlpool we all 
but perceive a multitude of fish. We feel the cool 
breezes; we learn that Basil had no time to admire 
the flowers and songbirds (but he recorded them, 
just the same); we stand amazed at the fertility of the 
land and the wealth of wild goats, deer, and hare 
that it sustains. 

Of Christianity, there is but a little trace: God is 
twice mentioned, once in the phrase "God willing"; 
there is one reference to "tranquility" (hesychia) by 
which, however, Basil means not the Neoplatonic or 
monastic variety of detachment and contemplation 
so familiar to him, but the kind always sought by city 
dwellers, the peace that comes from the absence of 
other people. On the other hand, Basil says that his 
retreat is even better than the island of Calypso, "the 
beauty of which Homer appears to admire,” and the 
letter closes with a reference to Alcmaeon and the 
Echinades, the latter of which I had to look up in 
order to catch his drift.** 

Basil died some twenty years after having de- 
scribed his retreat, and some time afterward Greg- 
ory delivered the funerary eulogy in honor of his 
lifelong friend. In it, he followed the classical blue- 
print: opening with the topos of modesty, he touched 
upon Basil’s country of origin, and then turned to 
Basil's lineage, which he compared to the great houses 
of antiquity, of Pelops, Alcmaeon, and Heracles. He 
did this by using the device of paraleipsis, or "leaving 
out," that is, by saying that he was not going to in- 
dulge in such a comparison, although if he had in- 
dulged in it, Basil would have come out on top. 
When the time came to speak of Basil's early educa- 
tion, Gregory compared the relationship between 
Basil and his father, who had tutored him, to that 
between Achilles and his teacher, the centaur Chi- 
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ron; he did it, however, without directly mentioning 
either of these figures. 

Further on, Gregory compared himself and Basil 
to Orestes and his faithful companion Pylades, and 
he gave the palm of victory in moral science to Basil 
over Minos and Rhadamanthys, the incorruptible 
judges of the pagan netherworld. He alluded to the 
goddess Diana by quoting one of her rare epithets; 
he also used the verb “to kill strangers," a cognate of 
which occurs in Euripides’ Iphigenia at Tauris, just in 
order to allude to Iphigenia' sacrifice. When Greg- 
ory applied to Basil one of his many borrowed Ho- 
meric phrases, he did so, he said, "so that I may fully 
Homerize him." When Gregory quoted his favorite 
line from Pindar, it was almost verbatim; but when 
he quoted from a psalm of David, he paraphrased it 
so as to render it in more elegant Greek.*® 

In addition to his famous eulogy, Gregory wrote 
a full dozen funerary epigrams on Basil. He was 
quite attracted to epigrams, leaving us about two 
hundred fifty of them in all, mostly epitaphs or poems 
connected with the desecration of graves.*' In the 
epigrams, Gregory made use of two registers, as it 
were, the classical and the Christian, and he played 
on them, sometimes simultaneously, as when he ap- 
pealed to Heracles and three more obscure figures 
from antiquity and bade them yield to his mother 
Nonna, the “bearer of Christ”;*® and sometimes he 
applied the two registers in sequence. 

If the person addressed was a priest or otherwise 
intensely Christian, such as Basil the Great or Nonna, 
Gregory's verses written for them contained clearly 
Christian references: the power that caused the death 
of the person eulogized was the Trinity, Christ the 
Lord, or an angel of brilliance.*? If, however, those 
honored did not belong to that restricted category, 
even if they had been Christians in life, they were 
celebrated in terms for which one can easily find 
parallels in pagan poets or pagan epigrams on fu- 
nerary stones. Here are a few instances. The 
Christian Sophist Prohaeresius had been astound- 
ing the whole world with his speeches until the day 
he died; now that he had died, Athens was no longer 
famous, and Gregory invites young men to desert 
the city of Cecrops—which is an elegant way of say- 
ing “Athens” again. Nonna, Gregorys deceased 
mother, "lives on among the blessed"—this is 
Christian enough, but the expression itself was taken 
over from the Hellenistic poet Callimachus. The 
brother of St. Basil drowned, the victim of an “en- 
vious” river—an antique motif.°° After death, other 
Christians “sink below the earth” or “depart to 
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Hades,” and so even Gregory’s own brother, Caesar- 
ius. The tomb of Gregory’s young cousin is called 
“this Elysian place”; that cousin died unwed, or, in 
Gregory's terms, "Eros had not lit the torch for his 
bridal chamber.” In a dialogue over this same youth’s 
dead body, Graces and Muses swear never to create 
a statue like him among men—that is, never to pro- 
duce another man like him. Our author even pre- 
tended to believe that a living lady could be immortal, 
and that the ghosts of the dead dwelled beside their 
tombs.°! 

In my own imaginary museum of visual counter- 
parts to Byzantine letters is a group of small late 
third-century classicizing marbles from Asia Minor 
[Cat. nos. 362-68]. They represent—again with 
characteristic duality—busts of secular patrons and 
scenes from the story of the prophet Jonah. These 
marbles I place next to Gregory’s “two-register” epi- 
grams, with their mixture of pagan and Christian 
references.?? Epigrams, a small form, were a genre 
in which antique models could be imitated most 
successfully. 

We observe the same duality in another genre 
where brevity was a virtue, namely, in Gregory's cor- 
respondence. When he upbraids a young Christian 
destined for a high government career, he quotes 
the New Testament once and the Old Testament 
four times. But when he needs a favor from the pa- 
gan ex-governor of Cappadocia, he writes him a let- 
ter in which he quotes Pythagoras with approval and 
adds that he is glad to realize that his correspondent 
has been an imitator of that wise man from Samos.?? 

Two mechanisms assured that pagan literary cul- 
ture would enter Christian letters. The first of them 
was school. When it came to general education, as 
opposed to the strictly confessional one, Christians 
did not create programs of their own: their children 
learned their reading from Homer and the poets. 
Papyri from Egypt teach us that long after the 
triumph of Christianity, children practiced their 
spelling with the names of the pagan gods. Adult 
Christians taught in secular schools: Origen started 
his teaching career in such a school around the year 
200 at the age of seventeen, and in 268 a priest pro- 
fessed Hellenic rhetoric at Antioch. Almost exactly a 
century later, the Christian Sophist Prohaeresius, 
whom we have already met, taught both Christians 
(perhaps even Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil) and 
pagans at Athens. From what we learn from one of 
these pagans, Prohaeresius’ grateful and admiring 
biographer Eunapius, the master’s rhetorical tech- 
nique did not differ from that of any other teacher 
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of his time and had nothing Chnistian in it. It fol- 
lowed that Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil, who 
spent long years during their late teens and early 
twenties at school in Athens and elsewhere, learned 
pagan letters there, and in a curriculum that re- 
sembled the later seven liberal arts.?* 

The second mechanism, which was surely in op- 
eration until the fifth century, was the open inter- 
course between Christian and pagan men of letters. 
We should not be too impressed by Libanius’ pique 
at Emperor Constantius who allegedly snubbed pa- 
gan litterati, by his tearful plea for the preservation 
of pagan temples, by Gregory of Nazianzus’ invec- 
tives against the pagan Julian the Apostate, or by sto- 
ries—true though they were—of the destruction of 
the Serapeum and the melting down of the statues 
of pagan gods at Alexandria in 391. We should re- 
member that antipagan imperial laws of the time 
still recommended preservation of pagan statues for 
their artistic value, that about the year 400 Lausus, a 
high Christian official of Constantinople, was al- 
lowed to gather a private collection of famous stat- 
ues, including, so we are told, the Cnidian Aphrodite 
of Praxiteles,?? and that at the beginning of the fifth 
century there was still no Christian church of any 
size in the center of Athens.°® 

Except for the writing of history, the triumph of 
Christianity brought no significant change in the de- 
velopment of Christian literature and, for most of 
the fourth century, no state-inspired difficulties for 
the adherents of the old world view. No radical 
change occurred in fourth-century cultural ideals 
because no radical change occurred in the composi- 
tion of the elite.?? In such a world, if Christians could 
teach the pagans, then pagans could teach the 
Christians coming to them with Christian letters of 
recommendation, and both could remain in literary 
exchange. Pagans—including Libanius—were among 
the recipients of letters and epigrams by Gregory of 
Nazianzus;?? the emperor Julian corresponded with 
Prohaeresius and was even ready to exempt him 
from the strictures of his own anti-Christian educa- 
tion law of 362;°° Gregory of Nyssa praised Liban- 
ius brilliance and entreated him not to be 
discouraged, but rather to continue his rhetorical 
output;??^ and in one of his earliest works, John 
Chrysostom copied several passages from Libanius 
almost word for word.?! No wonder that in the fifth 
century, the Church historian Socrates firmly be- 
lieved that Chrysostom, Gregory of Nazianzus, and 
St. Basil had been pupils of Libanius;® and we still 
possess a correspondence (in twenty-six letters) in 
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which Libanius and Basil admire each other’s Atti- 
cizing style, exchange offprints, indulge in mytho- 
logical allusions, and invoke the Muses.®* The 
correspondence is a forgery, but an early one; it was 
read in the fifth century by the future heretic Sev- 
erus, who was said to have been led to Christian 
literature through it. The fact that the corre- 
spondence includes authentic letters by Gregory of 
Nyssa and by a pagan Sophist writing to him shows 
that the forger had the right sense of the period and 
realized that sophisticated writers of the time, whether 
Christian or not, shared the same literary tastes.5? 

Now we can better understand the Christian intel- 
lectuals’ reaction to Emperor Julian's edict of $62.59 
The effect of the edict was to prohibit Christian pro- 
fessors from explaining pagan authors in school. In 
the professors' opinion, this was tantamount to de- 
priving them of any teaching matter whatsoever, for 
they could not conceive of teaching on the basis of 
literary genres other than the classical ones. Instead 
of turning to the New Testament, as Julian sug- 
gested,” they tried to transpose the Scriptures into 
an antique form or genre: the Old Testament was 
rendered in hexameters or iambics; the New Testa- 
ment, transformed into Platonic dialogues—or so at 
least the Church historian Socrates tells us.°® When 
Julian’s law was repealed soon afterward, these sur- 
rogate teaching tools were no longer of use. Socrates 
did not regret their disappearance, for he preferred 
the original pagan Greek works. He must have 
dreaded being excluded from the intercourse with 
these works so much that he even misunderstood the 
letter, if not the intent, of Julian's measure, for he 
asserted that the emperors law had prohibited 
Christians, not from teaching, but from being edu- 
cated in, Greek literature.$? 

If we were to scrutinize all that Gregory of Na- 
zianzus wrote, his other sermons, letters, and poems, 
whether in hexameters, in elegiac distichs, in iam- 
bics, or in anacreontic verse, we would be able to fur- 
nish proof of how greatly Gregory the rhetor and the 
poet depended on contemporary pagan literary 
practice with respect to vocabulary, syntax, figures 
of speech and thought, and how much he depended 
on the exercises he had learned in school for his 
mythological apparatus and for his mastery of an- 
tique poetical language and meters? The same 
proof, extended to the use of Platonic dialogue, could 
be furnished for the other two Cappadocian fathers, 
St. Basil and St. Gregory of Nyssa. But I have made 
my point, and I am almost ready to leave the Cap- 
padocian fathers. Almost, but not quite, for I wish to 
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devote a few more words to the discrepancy between 
their literary practice and their theoretical pro- 
nouncements on literature. The former is all of a 
piece; the latter are ambivalent. The fathers speak 
out of both sides of their mouths.?! 

In their literary use of two registers, the pagan 
and the Christian, the fathers turned to the classical 
register as often as, if not more often than, the 
Christian one. But they also delivered themselves of 
statements that might have been expected to come 
only from engagé adherents of a total ideology. Soon 
after 362, Gregory of Nazianzus learned that Greg- 
ory of Nyssa, previously ordained as a reader in the 
Christian Church, had decided to become a profes- 
sional teacher of rhetoric. Gregory of Nazianzus was 
genuinely shocked. In a letter, he granted that his 
correspondent from Nyssa would make a perfectly 
Christian rhetorician, but, after all, one had to ob- 
serve some decorum. Would his friend, being a moral 
man, agree to be a boxer—a disreputable occupa- 
tion—and to perform in public just because he was 
a moral man? Gregory exhorted his friend to give 
up the idea of teaching.” Some time later, a certain 
Adamantius, teacher of rhetoric, asked Gregory of 
Nazianzus for his handbooks on the subject. In his 
reply, Gregory called rhetoric a game and Chris- 
tianity the true culture, and he agreed to sell his rhe- 
torical library to Adamantius, with the proceeds to 
go to the poor.”? 

Faced with pronouncements such as these, we are 
nonplussed. We notice in passing that the letters to 
Gregory of Nyssa and to Adamantius contain the 
same unannounced quotation from Hesiod’s Works 
and Days, and that in the second letter Gregory, out 
of habit, as he himself says, rattles off the themes of 
rhetorical exercises used in school, such as the de- 
scriptions of the battles at Marathon and Salamis. 
But we still do not clearly see how the same man who 
thought that teaching pagan programs in school was 
a shameful occupation for an ecclesiastic of the low- 
est rank could write a classicizing epigram on the 
Christian teacher Prohaeresius and pen a note rec- 
ommending a Christian child to the attention of the 
pagan teacher Libanius. 

This ambivalent attitude of the Cappadocians to- 
ward pagan rhetoric and its rules appears most clearly 
in their prefaces to a number of eulogies of the 
saints—that is, works that are among the earliest 
specimens, or at least precursors, of Byzantine hag- 
iography. The fathers knew the classical plan of a 
eulogy by heart. It required, among other things, a 
disquisition on the hero’s native city, lineage, and cir- 
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cumstances of birth. Since Christian heroes were dif- 
ferent from pagan ones, however, should they not be 
praised in a different fashion? “The divine school 


knows not the law of eulogies . . . , that law requires 
that the native city of the:person eulogized be praised 
and his lineage scrutinized. ... But why am I any 


better if my city has been victorious over an enemy, 
or if its location is favorable?”’* “We are not going,” 
exclaimed St. Basil in his homily on St. Mamas, “to 
praise Mamas according to the laws of secular eul- 
ogy; we shall not speak of his illustrious parents and 
ancestors—a horse is not swift because his sire was a 
racer.”’> Gregory of Nyssa expressed the same sen- 
timents. In his eulogy on St. Ephrem, he decided not 
to follow the secular plan (which, however, he out- 
lined in detail); he would weave the wreath of his 
discourse out of things by which the saint himself 
became conspicuous in life.” The new rules stressed 
simplicity, the saint’s achievements and, of course, 
the unadorned truth. Why imitate secular makers of 
myths and put up a screen of beautiful words around 
truth? She is naked and comes without a lawyer; Ma- 
mas was a poor shepherd, that is all.?? 

We have only to read the actual texts of eulogies 
by Gregory of Nyssa to realize that these noble 
promises of creating new norms for the Christian 
encomiastic genre came to naught. Many of his eu- 
logies, including some that contain programmatic 
statements against the antique encomium, follow the 
laws of that encomium down to the last detail."? New 
genres are difficult to create, as everybody knows 
who has ever attempted to write an innovative report 
to the trustees. The Cappadocian fathers were caught 
in the web of pagan literary conventions of their 
time, and knew it, but they were unable to extricate 
themselves. Nor were they willing, for classical liter- 
ature was a part of them. Yet that very literature did 
reflect a refuted and rejected ideology. What should 
one do? The answer was given by Gregory of Na- 
zianzus in one chapter of his eulogy for Basil, by 
Gregory’s cousin in a poem, and by Basil in a special 
homily addressed “To Young Men," really boys of 
about sixteen, about “How They Might Profit from 
Pagan Literature."?? 

In substance, Gregorys and Basils message was 
that one should proceed selectively. It was all right 
for St. Basil's young man to study antique authors: 
he should admire classical poets when they described 
the deeds of virtuous men and shun them when they 
described the machinations of wicked people, just as 
Odysseus shunned the song of the Sirens—again we 
might remember the bronze lamp [Cat. no. 199]. 
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Basil repeated his point with many variations and 
seasoned it with appropriate commonplaces. Like a 
bee collecting nectar only from certain flowers, the 
reader should retain only certain passages, those in 
agreement with the truth, and pass over the rest. Po- 
etic descriptions of quarreling and dissolute gods 
were to be avoided; nor were the orators' lying tricks 
to be imitated. In short, antique literature was useful 
only insofar as it sent the reader in pursuit of virtue. 
One of Basil's precepts was to be repeated countless 
times by Christian humanists of the Byzantine Middle 
Ages and the Western Renaissance: the study of clas- 
sical texts, properly selected for their moral utility, 
has a propaedeutic value; it provides preliminary 
training before the student is ready to approach the 
mysteries of the Holy Scriptures.?? 

Was it a precept or an excuse? I imagine St. Basil 
would have grown very angry if he had been asked 
this question. Yet he would have to agree that, on the 
evidence of his address "Io Young Men" alone, the 
times of the early apologists were far behind. In the 
address, Basil mentioned Moses only once, not to 
show that the plagiarists Homer and Plato had got- 
ten their wisdom from him, but to say that Moses 
himself was a pupil: he learned the sciences of the 
Egyptians before turning to matters divine. And 
Basil never directly blamed Homer for his indecent 
stories. All Homeric poetry, he said, was a praise of 
virtue. He dared not present this statement as his 
own opinion, attributing it to "someone knowledge- 
able in such matters," but it was clear that he had 
made it his own, for at another point of the treatise, 
he announced that he would rely on the writings of 
pagan authors for drawing “a shadow outline of vir- 
tue" for his young listeners.*! Of the at least five quo- 
tations from the Gospels in Basil's tract none is literal. 
In all cases Basil transposed the words of the Scrip- 
ture into high style and amalgamated their simple 
messages with his own Attic elegance.** Of course, 
when it came to Euripides, Theognis, and Solon, 
Basil quoted them verbatim.°® 

So much for the shiny side of the coin. We should 
now take a brief look at the reverse. 


When we dealt with the apologists and the Cap- 
padocian fathers, we were moving mainly among ed- 
ucated writers of high station and among refined 
literary genres. Before his conversion, Tatian had 
been an itinerant Sophist, that is, a teacher of elo- 
quence with a philosophical bent. We know from 
Philostratus, a biographer of such Sophists, that this 
calling enjoyed a considerable social prestige in the 
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latter half of the second century. We can infer a com- 
fortable social status for Clement of Alexandria, the 
last of the apologists. He was able to travel widely in 
quest of education. He was annoyed by the interiors 
of bedrooms in the mansions of the rich in his city 
(they were adorned with erotically arousing depic- 
tions of the gods)—which proved that he had at least 
seen them. In his treatise entitled “Which Rich Man 
Can Be Saved,” Clement explained to his audience 
that St. Matthew’s passage about the necessity of sell- 
ing all one’s goods and of following the Savior need 
not be taken literally, only allegorically. It was no sin 
to be born rich.?* Clement, it seems, was reassuring 
the wealthy, and may have been a fellow member of 
the establishment. 

As for SS. Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, to mention 
two prominent names from our second period, we 
have no need to draw inferences. We know they 
were scions of an old family of Cappadocian land- 
holding magnates,®° sons of a Christian teacher of 
rhetoric, and for a time friends of Libanius, the most 
famous pagan teacher of their time. Christian writ- 
ers like these were led to adopt pagan literary de- 
vices by both their education and their social standing. 
To have done so was not the only imaginable choice 
that they could have made, but it was a historically 
likely choice and, above all, an easy one. In the field 
of letters, at least, class was thicker than ideology. 

The picture changes when we step some rungs 
down the social ladder or turn to genres whose clas- 
sical pedigree is either less direct or nonexistent. 
When we read, say, an early fifth-century Christian 
metric epitaph from Cappadocia, open the late 
fourth-century Life of St. Anthony by St. Athanasius, 
the early fifth-century Lausiac History of Palladius, or 
the “Sayings of the Fathers” relating the exploits of 
fourth- and early fifth-century Egyptian hermits, or 
when we leaf through the world chronicle by Mala- 
las, written in Antioch and Constantinople in the 
sixth century, or savor a stanza in the Acathist Hymn 
to the Virgin from the same century, we are disap- 
pointed in our search for classicisms. In the epitaph, 
for instance, we deplore the spelling errors and barely 
recognize the intended meter. In the literary texts 
just cited, we find little understanding of classical 
culture and little respect for it. In the Life of St. An- 
thony we read how the hero, an illiterate Copt igno- 
rant of the Greek tongue, put the “Hellenic” 
philosophers—that is, Greek-speaking educated pa- 
gans—to shame through an interpreter.’ In Mala- 
las we find a tidbit stating that Cicero and Sallust 
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were poets,?? and the author of the Acathist Hymn 
made fun of the “polybabbling orators,” who were 
unable to express the mystery of the Incarnation, 
and bade the Virgin rejoice, for the "writers of myths 
were withered" and she had broken the "webs of the 
Athenians"— probably the very philosophers with 
whom St. Paul disputed on the Areopagus.°® 

Faced with those disappointments, we can choose 
one of two courses of action. We can declare our ini- 
tial search for classical vestiges in these sources to 
have been superficial, and we may renew it, trying 
harder the second time. To be sure, we shall obtain 
some results. In the literary epitaph from Cappado- 
cia with which I started my list of disappointing ex- 
amples, we shall find, appended to the hopeless 
verses, a perfectly copied line from the Iliad.®® Look- 
ing further into literary epigraphy, we shall be able 
to produce the queen of E